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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



State of Colorado, 

OFFICE OF 

Commissioner oip the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ^ 

Denver, November 30th, 1892. 

To the Ninth General Assembly of the Stat» of Colorado : 

I have the honor to submit herewith, to your honorable 
body, the Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the State of Colorado, for the years 1891 and 
1892. 

The work of this department for the past two years has 
devolved largely upon the deputy commissioner, Mr. Lester 
BoDiNE, and his assistants, Mr. E. E. Bighardson and 
Mr. C. J. Driscoll. I am pleased to state that the public 
in general, and wage-earners in particular, have heartily 
co-operated with the oflScers of this Bureau. Employers 
and employes have imparted essential information and 
otherwise extended courteous treatment that has been of 
material assistance in the various investigation of subjects 
pertaining to labor and industries. This is clearly indica- 
tive of the fact that the work of this department has 
created public interest and met with the approval of both 
employers and employes. I desire to express grateful 
thanks to all who have so kindly co-operated with the 
oflScers of this Bureau. 

The statistical work of this Bureau for 1891-2 has been 
devoted to the duties designated by the legislative enact- 
ment that created it. Owing to a limited appropriation, 
this report is not as extended as it might otherwise have 
been, but nevertheless each subject herein has been care- 
fully investigated and the statistics obtained are presented 
just as the facts justified. 
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4 LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Believing, from practical knowledge, that the compila- 
tion of statistics and data pertaining to the industrial re- 
sources and laboring people of this commonwealth creates 
public interest and accrues to public benefit, I would 
urgently recommend that this department receive a liberal 
appropriation for its successful maintenance for the next 
two years. Other States befittingly recognize their respec- 
tive bureaus of labor statistics, and it is hoped that Colo- 
rado, with its constantly developing resources. and large 
citizenship of wage-earners, should not be the one excep- 
tion. 

This report includes statistics on the subjects of wages 
and hours of employment, female wage-earners, mining 
and mining labor, labor organizations, agriculture, railway 
labor, manufacturing and industrial resources, convict 
labor, employers' liability, strikes and lockouts, evils of 
Chinese labor, child labor, education of children, manual 
training, employment agents, the unemployed, sanitary 
condition of workshops, labor day, social condition, cost of 
living, detective agencies, population of Colorado, bureaus 
of labor statistics, etc. 

All the subjects in question have been carefully re- 
viewed, and the results of the statistical inquiry forms a 
comprehensive basis for labor legislation where it is needed, 
and which will, I trust, receive your favorable considera- 
tion. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Tours truly, 

E. J. EATON, Secretary of State, 
Commissioner ex-offlcio of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



PART I. 



Wages and Hours of Employment; 
Sanitary Condition of Workshops; 
The Unemployed. 
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Wages and Hours of Employment. 



The schedule of wages paid in this State at present, in 
the various branches of manual and skilled labor, is higher 
in most instances than the wages for similar vocations in 
other States. In fact, Colorado leads the world as a wage- 
paying community, with few exceptions. In mechanical, 
railway, agricultural, mining and domestic labor, Colorado 
enjoys undisputed supremacy in the payment of good wages. 
The standard of high wages in these branches of employ- 
ment has been steadfastly maintained during the past two 
years, and several trades have gained an increase in wages. 
Others have been successful in obtaining shorter hours. 
The general prosperity of the State is largely responsible 
for this gratifying condition of labor. 

OflSce clerks, copyists and clerical labor generally, suffer 
a low wage schedule, owing to the constantly increasing 
influx of health-seekers, who come to Colorado for the bene- 
fit of lung and throat afflictions. Once here, they seek 
employment where the duties do not tax physical endur- 
ance. Bookkeeping and clerical labor is their popular 
classification of work. With such a surplus of applicants 
in these particular fields of employment, and their com- 
petitive zeal to obtain work, the result has a tendency to 
lower, rather than elevate, the standard of wages paid for 
labor of this character. 

The highest wages paid in the State, as a rule, are in 
the mining industry and skilled labor. Railroad labor is 
comparatively well paid. In manufacturing pursuits and 
the building trades, the wages compare favorably with, and 
in many instances excel, those paid elsewhere. The intro- 
duction of machine labor in some industries will, doubtless, 
eventually cause a decline in the wages of several trades, 
although machine labor is at present somewhat limited in 
this State. 

The best paid branch of feminine labor is in domestic 
service, as board is always included with wages. The 
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poorest paid occupations of women wage-earners are the 
factory girls, shop girls, and those in similar pursuits. 

The average hours of daily employment in the various 
occupations of labor, generally range from nine to ten 
hours, except the building trades. In-a number of places 
eight hours constitutes a day's work. 

The building trades of Denver and a few other locali- 
ties in the State work eight hours peT day. This includes 
the carpenters, painters, stonecutters, granite-cutters, brick- 
layers, brick moulders, hodcarriers, plasterers, stone- 
masons, etc. Plumbers, gas-fitters and paper-hangers have 
also obtained an eight-hour day in some localities. The 
machine woodworkers work ten hours daily, except Satur- 
day, when nine hours constitutes the day's labor. The 
retail clerks have successfully shortened the daily hours of 
employment to nine hours, except Saturdays. Some of 
the miners in Leadville, Aspen and other camps have se- 
cured an eight-hour day. The printers average nine hours 
daily. The average day's employment in other trades and 
occupations is ten hours, with a few exceptions of nine 
hours. In 1880, all persons employed in building trades 
worked ten hours. Great progress in shortening hours of 
employment sipce that date has been attained in this State, 
without serious conflict between capital and labor. 



SCHEDULE OF WAGES PAID IN COLORADO— 1892. 
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TRADES, ETC. 

Awning-makers $2 50 per day. 

Barbers 1 65 to 8 00 

Bakers 2 25 to 8 00 

Bench hands (woodworkers) 2 25 to 8 00 

Blacksmiths 2 50 to 8 50 

Blacksmith helpers 1 75 to 2 50 

Boiler-makers 8 00 to 4 00 

Boiler-makers^ helpers 1 75 to 2 2^ 

Boot and Shoe-makers 2 5U to 8 25 

Bookbinders 8 00 

Brewers 260to 400 

Bricklayers 3 50 to 5 00 

Brick moulders 2 50 to 3 50 

Brick laborers 2 75 to 8 25 

Broom-makers 1 50 to 2 50 

Butchers 2 50 

Cabinetmakers 2 50 to 8 50 

Carpenters 2 75 to 8 00 

Carriage-makers 2 50 to 8 00 

Carriage-trimmers 2 50 to 8 00 

Cigarmakers .. 2 00 to 4 00 •' 

Compositors (r^rnlar) 15 00 to 25 00 per week. 
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TRADES, ETC., Continued. 

Carriage painters 

Cooks with meals, 

Coopers 

Cornice-makers / 

Eng^ravers 

(irainers 

Qranite-cntters 

Hamessmakers 

Hatters 

Hodcarriers 

Horseshoers 

House painters 

Iron moulders 

Lanndrymen 

Lead-glazers 

Linemen 

Macaroni-makers 

Marble cutters Euid polishers 

Millers 

Machine woodworkers 

Machinists 

Miners — see Mining and Labor 

Ofifbearers 

Paper-hangers 

Patternmakers 

Plasterers . 

Plumbers > . . . 

Printing-pressmen 

Sign painters 

Soapmakers 

Soapmakers' helpers 

Steam and Gas fitters 

Stonecutters 

Stonemasons 

Stationary engineers 

Stereotypers 

Tailors 

Tile-lajers 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsterers 

Waiters with meals, 

Watchmakers 



$2 00 to 

1 50 to 
300 
8 00 to 
8 50 
500 
400 

2 00 to 
2 50 to 
2 75 to 
2 50 to 

2 75 

3 25 to 

1 65 to 

2 50 to 
300 

1 75 to 2 00 
800 

2 50 to 
25 



$4 00 per 
500 

3 50 



2 50 
8 00 
8 00 

3 50 

8 50 
2 50 
8 00 



2 
2 



8 00 
8 25 
50 to 3 50 



to 



250 
8 00 to 
3 25 
8 50 to 
3 00 to 
8 00 to 
2 75 to 
8 00 to 

2 (JO to 

3 50 to 
8 45 to 

4 00 

2 00 to 

3 50 
00 to 
00 

00 to 
00 
00 to 

2 50 to 



2 
4 
2 
8 
1 



3 25 

4 50 
4 50 
8 50 
400 
6 UO 

3 00 

4 00 
4 75 

3 75 

3 50 

8 25 

2 00 
tf 00 



day. 
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CLERICAL LABOR. 

Ketail clothing clerks and salesmen, $10 to $25 per 
week. 

Shoe clerks, $12 to $20 per week. 

Dry goods clerks, $6 to $20 per week. 

OflSce clerks — real estate and mercantile — $10 to $20 per 
week. 

Clerks in Federal and State oflSces, $75 to $100 per 
month. 

County and city oflSces — Chief clerks and deputies, $100 
to $150 per month in the largest cities, and $75 to $100 
elsewhere. Clerks in same oflSces, $60 to $90 per month. 

Typewriters and stenographers, $50 to $100 per month. 

Hotel clerks, $30 to $70 per month and board. 

Bank clerks, $60 to $100 per month (average). 

Time-keepers, $75 per month. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

Banch hands, $20, $25 and $30 per month and board; 
average, $25. 

OTHER LABOR. 

Laborers SlBOto 200 per day. 

Teamsters 40 00 to 60 00 per month. 

Janitors 40 00 to 90 00 per month. 

Porters 40 00 to 75 00 per month. 

Quarrymen 2 25 per day. 

Qaarrymen (foremen) 8 50 per day. 

STREET TRANSIT LABOR. 

Cable — Gripmen and conductors (average), 20 to 25 
cents per hour. 

Electric — Motorneers and conductors, 17^ to 25 cents 
per hour. 

Horse car — Street-car drivers, $40 to $50 per month. 

NoTiB— Wages paid to mining labor and railway labor will be found elsewhere 
under the portions of the report devoted to each of those subjects. 



TYPOGRAPHICAL LABOR. 



UNION SCALE OP DENVER. 



Composition on morning papers, per 1,000 ems, 50 cents; 
on evening, tri-weekly and weekly papers, per 1,000 ems, 
45 cents. Compositors, when employed by the piece or 
week, if summoned to the office after they have finished 
their day's work, and have left the office, shall be allowed 
one dollar extra compensation. Compositors on daily 
papers shall be employed by the piece only, except on ad- 
vertisements, which may be set on time or by the piece, at 
the option of the employers; provided, that in no case 
shall a compositor be called from his case at any time for 
less than a day's work, which, on advertisements, shall con- 
sist of nine hours. Three columns of words or figures, 
without rules, or matter doubled up and divided by a 
rule, shall be measured price and a half; and in all cases, 
for purpose of measurement, a rule should be considered a 
column. Pour columns of words, without rule, shall be 
measured double price. The head over a table, or the in- 
troductory matter, when not amounting to over four lines, 
or four lines or less at the bottom, shall be considered and 
measured as part of the table. 
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BOOK AND JOB WORK. 

The mmimum compensation per week of six days (nine 
hours per day, except Saturday's, which shall be eight 
hours), $20; hour work, per hour, 45 cents; overwork, per 
hour, 50 cents; Sunday's, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year's, Fourth of July, and Labor Day work, whether time 
or piece work, price and a half, time for said specified holi- 
days to begin at 7 o'clock A. m. and continuing until 7 
o'clock the succeeding morning, unless the succeeding day 
be one of the specified holidays, in which case the time 
shall continue until the following day, as specified. 

Composition (agate to pica, inclusive), per 1,000 ems, 
45 cents; overwork, 50 cents. . Larger type shall be counted 
as pica. All book work on works containing 5,000 ems or 
over, straight matter, in any one office at any one time, 
shall be either piece or week work, at option of the pro- 
prietor. All table and rule work shall be charged as pro- 
vided in sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, newspaper work. Book 
composition by the piece shall be measured from the dupli- 
cate taken from the galley, when the compositor does not 
make up the pages. When the compositor makes up the 
pages, he shall be entitled to the face of form, including 
blank pages, head and foot lines and foot and side notes. 
Side and center notes shall be charged the full length of 
the page, including the lead and over rule, which is to be 
counted an em, according to the type in which they are 
set. 

Head-lines, folios — when justified and altered for each 
and alternate pages — mottoes, contents of chapters, de- 
scriptions under cuts, etc., when in type smaller than the 
body of the work, shall be charged according to the type 
in which they are set. English grammars, spelling books, 
and works of that description, shall pay ten cents advance. 
All matter set in German shall be charged at the rate of 
50 cents per 1,000 ems. Compositors employed by the 
week shall be entitled to half a day's pay for any fraction 
thereof, unless they desire leave of absence; but this sec- 
tion shall not be held to regulate the half day on which a 
compositor is first employed. 

Greek words occurring in English works shall be 
charged two cents extra, per word; if justified in, two cents 
additional. Geological and botanical works, containing 
signs and contractions, shall be charged 10 cents advance 
per 1,000 ems. 
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The minimum wages for foremen shall be: Foreman of 
job room, $25; assistant foreman of job room, $23. Any 
person who may have charge of any department and work- 
ing under the direction of the foreman, and acts in such 
position, shall be deemed and held as an assistant foreman 
and receive salary as stipulated. Six days shall be con- 
sidered a week's work. 



COLLECTION OF WAGES. 



While the majority of employers of labor in Colorado 
pay their employes promptly, and frequently extend gener- 
ous courtesies, there are a few who are delinquent in this 
respect, and some of this latter classification even border 
on chronic procrastination, that results in final and justi- 
fied impatience on the part of the wage-earner. If the em- 
ployer is one of responsibility, litigation is the sequel of 
this state of affairs. If the employer possesses nothing 
attachable, the unfortunate employ^ is paid in experience 
only for his hard work. 

For some time previous to 1892, there were numerous 
complaints made by working people over the manner, 
largely prevalent, in which some employers sought to take 
advantage of employes where the amount of wages due was 
in small sums. Litigation was expensive, and no attorney 
could be secured without the customary fee in civil cases. 
Many working people realized this fact, and in moods of 
despair abandoned their just claims for delinquent wages, 
where they amounted to sums not sufficiently large to in- 
cur the expense of litigation. 

In 1892, however, several public-spirited and charitable 
citizens of Denver, among whom were Hon. Henry R. Wol- 
cott, Eev. Myron W. Eeed, Rev. Thomas Uzell, and John 
Hipp, started a public-subscription movement to establish 
a Bureau of Justice, or regularly-paid legal department, for 
the benefit of the poorer classes who could not afford to 
pay the customary attorney's fees and who could ill afford 
to lose the amounts justly due them for labor, in cases 
where employers displayed an inclination to defraud them. 
This Bureau of Justice was a long-felt want, and it imme- 
diately became a source of much practical benefit to the 
working people of Denver. The result of its maintenance 
has been most gratifying, and many of the cases of working 
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people have been successfuly won, in the local courts, 
through its influence. It has acted as a check against the 
former evil practice of some employers who sought to de- 
prive workingmen of their wages, and it has brought hap- 
piness to the hearts of many poor women wage-earners who 
have been benefited by the successful management of civil 
suits for delinquent wages. It is a charitable movement 
in behalf of labor, and deserves public encouragement. 

The Bureau of Justice is maintained by popular sub- 
scription. Its headquarters, at present, are in Boom 47, 
Symes Block, corner of Sixteenth and Champa streets, 
Denver. 



HOUKS OF EMPLOYMENT. 



THE EIGHT-HOUR QUESTION. 

The figure 8, emblematic of the eight-hour working 
day, occupies a conspicuous position upon the badges of 
the American Federation of Labor, and is universally ap- 
proved by wage-earners everywhere. A general eight- 
hour working day is the ambition and hope of the Ameri- 
can workingman. In various portions of the United States, 
including a few localities in this State, eight hours consti- 
tutes a day's work. In Denver, an ordinance designating 
eight hours as a day's work is in effect among municipal 
employes. Eight hours also constitutes a day's work on 
State institutions in course of construction. 

The following is a digest of eight-hour laws in all 
States where legislative enactment has created them: 

Alabama. — Eight hours of labor constitutes a day's 
work for a woman, or child under eighteen (18) years of 
age, in a mechanical or manufacturing business. 

California. — Eight hours of labor constitutes a day's 
work, unless it is otherwise expressly stipulated by the 
parties to a contract. A stipulation that eight hours labor 
constitutes a day's work must be made a part of all con- 
tracts to which the State, or any municipal corporation 
therein, is a party ; but in the case of drivers, conductors 
and gripmen of street cars for the carriage of passengers, 
a day's work consists of twelve hours. It is a misdemeanor 
for any person having a minor child under his. control, 
either as ward or apprentice, to require such child to labor 
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more than eight hours in any one day, except in vini- 
cultural or horticultural pursuits, or in domestic or house- 
hold occupations. 

Connecticut. — Eight hours of labor constitutes a law- 
ful day's work, unless otherwise agreed. 

Idaho. — Eight hours' work constitutes a lawful day's 
work on all State and municipal works. 

Illinois. — Eight hours is a legal day's work in all me- 
chanical employments, except on farms ; and when other- 
wise agreed, does not apply to service by the day, week or 
month, or prevent contracts for longer hours. 

Indiana. — Eight hours of labor constitutes a legal day's 
work for all classes of mechanics, workingmen and labor- 
ers, excepting those engaged in agricultural or domestic 
labor. Overwork by agreement, and for extra compensa- 
tion, is permitted. 

Missouri. — Eight hours constitutes a day's work, un- 
less otherwise expressly stipulated by the parties to a 
contract. This does not apply to persons hired or em- 
ployed by the month, or to agricultural laborers or farm 
hands. 

New Mexico. — Eight hours of labor actually performed 
upon a mining claim constitutes a day's work, the value of 
the same being fixed at four dollars. 

New York. — Eight hours shall constitute a day's work 
for mechanics, workingmen and laborers, except in farm 
and domestic labor ; but overwork for extra pay is per- 
mitted. The law applies to those employed by the State 
or municipality, or by persons contracting for State work. 

Ohio. — Eight hours shall constitute a day's work in all 
engagements of labor in any mechanical, manufacturing 
or mining business, unless expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. But in case of conductors, engineers, firemen, 
brakemen or trainmen of railroads, a day's work consists 
of ten hours. 

Pennsylvania. — Eight hours, between rising and set- 
ing of sun, constitutes a day's work, in the absence of an 
agreement for longer time. The law does not apply to 
farm labor or to service by the year, month, etc.; but in 
case of employes of street railway companies, a day's work 
consists of twelve hours. 
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Wisconsin. — In all engagements to labor in any manu- 
facturing or mechanical business, where there is no express 
contract to the contrary, a day's work shall consist of eight 
hours ; but the law does not apply to contracts for labor 
by the week, month or year. In all manufactories, work- 
shops or other places used for mechanical or manufactur- 
ing purposes, the time of labor of children under the age 
of eighteen, and of women employed therein, shall not 
exceed eight hours in any one day. 

Wyoming. — Eight hours' actual work constitutes a legal 
day's work in all mines and on all State and municipal 
works. 

Federal. — Eight hours shall constitute a day's work 
for all laborers, workingmen and mechanics who may be 
employed by, or on behalf of, the United States. 

Nebraska. — Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, 
unless otherwise stipulated by parties to the contract. 



I 
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Sanitary Condition of Workshops. 



The sanitary condition of workshops and places wherein 
wage-earners are employed are much better, as a rule, in 
Colorado than elsewhere. The atmosphere is Nature's 
specific of health, while in most instances the buildings 
are new and of modem structure. In some places in the 
State the architecture is of primitive design, yet compara- 
tively little poor health exists among workingmen that can 
be attributed to lack of sanitary perfection of the work- 
shops in which they are employed. 

The prime evil, namely, lack of proper exit in case of 
fire, which existed when this Bureau commenced its inves- 
tigations, has been largely remedied. The local authorities 
kindly assisted in obtaining better protection for the work- 
ing people in this respect. In many instances, working- 
men and women were employed on top floors, and would 
have been at the mercy of the flames had a conflagration 
occurred. 

Twenty-three shops were found where seats were not 
supplied to female employes, according to the requirements 
of the statutes. The deficiency was remedied upon request 
of this Bureau. 

Nine hundred and seven workshops, in various localities 
throughout the State, were visited by ofiicers of this de- 
partment. Of this number, 612 were in good sanitary con- 
dition. Of those not in good condition, 50 were defective 
in sewerage, 96 were poorly ventilated, 62 dimly lighted, 
5 were dangerous and condemned, 8 had rickety stairways, 
and 10 top-floor shops had no elevator facilities, thus com- 
pelling employes to wear themselves out climbing tedious 
stairways. Especially is this injurious to female employes. 
One hundred and five buildings containing workshops had 
no fire-escapes, where they were necessary; 60 of this num- 
ber being in Denver. 

In many of the shops visited it was plainly evident that 
they were overcrowded. Space was a scarcity. A large 
number of work rooms were found to contain poor closet 
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facilities, and some none whatever. In several instances 
both sexes were compelled to use one closet, and the sewer- 
age was defective. One well-known establishment, be- 
neath whose roof over fifty men were employed, was poorly 
lighted and sadly in need of a skylight. Basement shops, 
especially, were dark and gloomy. In a few instances, 
dampness prevailed to a slight extent. In ten instances, 
workshops on the third or fourth floors were reached only 
by climbing long stairways, owing to a lack of elevator 
facilities. Small engine rooms, crowded with immense 
boilers, were visited and found to be suffocating, close and 
devoid of proper ventilation. In several instances, the 
rooms are so dark that it is necessary to keep lights burn- 
ing during the day. 

The blame for this state of affairs, where it exists, is due, 
largely, to the owners of buildings, who can well afford to 
make improvements essential to the health of the occu- 
pants. A large number of employers rent or lease the 
premises wherein workshops are located. Doubtless, per- 
severence, in the way of requests on their part, devoted in 
the interest of the men or women they employ, might event- 
ually be crowned with success, that would be appreciated 
by wage-earners who are engaged in the shops not in per- 
fect sanitary condition. Many humane employers have 
generously made improvments in this respect at their own 
expense. It is a subject that deserves favorable consider- 
ation. 

Owners of buildings and employers who pay rent should 
have every consideration for the health of employes. The 
workiligman's fortune is his health. Once on his back, 
at the mercy of disease or affliction contracted in the 
workshop, the breadwinner stares idleness in the face, and 
despair stalks with hunger through a household that was 
previously happy, well fed, and contented. 
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The Unemployed. 



In the large cities of Colorado there is periodically a 
number of the unemployed of both sexes, each year. While 
this condition of affairs does not exist to as large an ex- 
tent, locally, as it does in cities in the more densely popu- 
lated East, it is an invariable and likewise undesirable 
adjunct to an increasing population. While the causes 
of idleness are many, the principal ones, either directly or 
indirectly, might be properly classified as follows : 

1. Supply exceeding demand. 

2. Machine labor. 

3. Unrestricted immigration. 

4. Inactivity of construction at certain periods of the 
year. 

5. Surplus of health-seekers. 

In certain branches of skilled labor there is always a 
demand, while in others the supply is excessive. Mining 
and manual labor suffers comparatively little. The sur- 
plus of health-seeking applicants from the East, for cleri- 
cal employment, is particularly detrimental to office labor; 
there is always a surplus of bookkeepers, office employes, 
and clerks. 

While machine labor has but recently secured a foot- 
hold in the State, its detriments have already been felt in 
certain localities where the employment of human labor 
has been reduced in number since the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. 

A large amount of construction work during the past 
two years created a demand for the day laborer unprece- 
dented in the history of the State. Construction work in 
one locality is not permanent ; and when it is completed, a 
surplus of unemployed men in this branch generally 
creates recruits to the ranks of idle workingmen, who 
frequently are relieved, to some extent, by securing em- 
ployment in various portions of the State. In winter 
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months, or periods when construction work and public 
improvements are temporarily suspended, the result creates 
a large number of unemployed men throughout the State, 
and causes them to seek other employment. 

The same may be said of the building trades. Every 
"boom" is a blessing while it lasts, but there is an occa- 
sional quietude of a few months or so, following an activity 
of building, that silences, temporarily, the ring of the 
hammer and the sound of the trowel in that locality. The 
result is an idleness in building trades at certain seasons. 

The fact that Colorado's prosperity is not centralized in 
one locality, but exists in general, affords employment in 
various portions of the State when the supply exceeds the 
demand in one locality. In the larger cities of the State, 
building activity attracts large numbers of carpenters, 
bricklayers and other building tradesmen, many of whom 
secure employment during the busy season. However, 
when building operations are suspended, during certain 
periods of the year, it forces a large number of men into 
involuntary idleness. 

Another cause of the presence of so many unemployed 
men upon the streets of the larger cities of the State, dur- 
ing the winter, is due to the fact that when wage-earners 
in the mountains and elsewhere become disengaged, they 
flock to Denver or Pueblo in search of other employment. 
While some are successful, many are not, and this in- 
creases the periodical idleness. Idleness is, doubtless, one 
of the broadest avenues to crime; and if the demand for 
labor was equal to the supply at all periods of the year, 
there would be no further need of building new cell-houses 
in the State penitentiary. Charity seems to frown upon an 
able-bodied man who is out of employment. If he is 
crippled, frequently a benevolent response is made to an 
appeal for aid; but an idle man, of physical splendor, does 
not seem to melt the human heart so readily. 

The result is, that in many instances idle hands and an 
empty stomach drive a man to desperate methods, and, as 
will be seQn by the statistics on convict labor presented 
elsewhere in this report, robbery and a desire to obtain 
money, forms the greatest number of inmates at the State 
prison. The greatest number of unemployed wage-earners 
occurs during the winter months. It is no exaggeration 
to state that many petty crimes are committed, by shiver- 
ing and hungry men, simply to obtain the food and shelter 
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of a county jail. It is true that many men are voluntary 
victims of idleness and that they possess natural indolence 
to refrain from work; yet for one such case there is a 
hundred deserving ones, where men who are willing and 
eager to work cannot obtain employment, at certain periods 
of the year. This subject is one that deserves the chari- 
table consideration of the public. 



I 

I 



PART II. 



Female Wage-Earners. 
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Female Wage- Earners. 



The total female population of Colorado, from 1860 to 
1890, inclusive, is as follows: 



YEAR. 



1860. 

1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



POPULATION. 



1,577 

15,044 

65,196 

166,951 



It will therefore be readily observed that the increase 
in female population, particularly within the past ten years, 
has been great. With this increase, together with the 
growth of manufacturing industries and mercantile estab- 
lishments, there has been a natural increase in the number 
of female wage-earners. The field of employment has been 
enlarged. In former years, feminine labor was limited to 
certain vocations. At present, women and girls are engaged 
in over seventy-five various occupations, including profes- 
sional pursuits. 

Woman's sphere of usefulness in Colorado has extended 
to the pulpit, dentistry, surgery, typography, agriculture, 
horticulture, music, law, stock-raising, journalism, educa- 
tion, telegraphy, phrenology, mercantile life and other pur- 
suits of importance in commercial circles. Some women 
own mines and manage them successfully. Hotels, in 
various portions of the State, are owned and operated by 
women. At present, the employment of light feminine 
labor, exclusive of professions, is greatest in the mercantile 
establishments, office work, dressmaking, typewriting, mil- 
linery, sewing, cashiers in restaurants, bookkeepers, and 
similar pursuits. Feminine labor of greater physical re- 
quirement is devoted to domestic duties — washing, laun- 
dries, ranches, hotels, and factories. 

There are 15,752 women and girls, engaged in all 
occupations, at present dependent upon their exertions for 
a livelihood in Colorado. This does not include amateurs. 
There are many women and girls who derive an income 
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from painting, needle-work, and similar occupations, who, 
from a spirit of pride, do not acknowledge that they do so 
from necessity. They execute their work at home, and 
assert that they execute artistic productions of the needle 
or brush simply for "pin money," but in reality the result 
of their sales is quite necessary. Pride and poverty dwell 
beneath the same roof in such instances. 

According to the census returns for 1879-1880, the 
total number of female wage-earners in Colorado,, at that 
time, was 4,779. Their principal occupations were classi- 
fied as follows: 



OCCUPATION. 



Agricoltaral 

Personal and prof essionai 

Trade and transportation 

Manofactoring and mechanical. 

Total 



NUMBKB 
EMPLOYED. 



77 

3,580 

158 

069 



4,779 



The wages paid them were better than the present 
schedule of earnings. With an increase in population 
came an increase in competition for employment, far ex- 
ceeding the demand. Even within the past three years 
there has been a decrease in the salaries paid to school 
teachers. 

There has always been a demand in Colorado for com- 
petent domestic labor. It is one of the best paid branches 
of feminine labor in the State, when the fact is taken into 
consideration that board accompanies the average $20 and 
$25 per month paid to domestics. Many girls employed in 
stores receive only $5 per week, and pay their own board, 
while domestics average that amount and have their ex- 
penses of living paid in addition thereto. There is evi- 
dently a social prejudice among many American women 
wage-earners against domestic labor. The result is, that 
domestic positions are now filled, largely, by women of 
foreign nativity. The shop-girls are burdened with more 
servitude than the domestic, and yet many cling to posi- 
tions behind mercantile counters at less pay than is paid 
to domestics, in preference to securing household employ- 
ment. This has resulted in the supply exceeding the de- 
mand for saleswomen and similar occupations, and created 
a demand for good domestics, that is steadily increasing. 
At some periods of the year the demand for domestics is 
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not SO great as it is at others, but there is no other branch 
of feminine labor for which there is more constant demand 
than that of a competent cook, dining-room girl, or house- 
hold employ^. Domestic labor in Colorado is to some ex- 
tent migratory. Some domestics remain in one place a 
brief period and then seek another position. In many in- 
stances, the cause of this may be attributed to independ- 
ence and a natural inclination to change positions, while 
in others it may be attributed to a lack of consideration 
displayed toward them by their employers. 

In the matter of board and lodging, which involves the 
personal comfort of domestics, employers differ. While 
the majority of domestics are well fed and provided with 
good rooms, there are a few instances where the accom- 
modations afforded are repulsive to health and comfort. 

Some hotels, where a large number of females are em- 
ployed, economize space and display an indifference to the 
personal comfort of employes that deserves prompt remedy. 
These instances are not general. 

In office work, typewriting is the popular vocation of 
young ladies. A knowledge of stenography generally ac- 
companies the occupation of the typewritist. This branch 
of employment has become largely overcrowded. The am- 
bition of girls to become typewritists, and the subsequent 
adoption of that occupation, has had a tendency to decrease 
the wage schedule. Clerical labor in which either sex is 
occupied is poorly paid, particularly copyists. 

Mercantile establishments employ many female wage- 
earners as saleswomen. This is a branch of employment 
to which many aspire, and consequently the wages paid 
are small. The competition to obtain employment among 
women and girls affords an advantage for the employer to 
exercise retrenchment in expenses of clerk hire. Many 
girls, residing with their parents, and who are in com- 
fortable circumstances, become ambitious to earn money. 
They obtain positions in stores through the influence of 
relatives, and accept low wages, because they have no board 
to pay, but simply desire to earn the small salary attend- 
ant to a clerkship. In such instances, they compete with 
girls who are in needy circumstances, and who, from a point 
of necessity, more greatly deserve the employment. The 
competition is not only a dangerous factor in keeping 
wages down to a low schedule, but it reduces opportunities 
of obtaining employment when a destitute and compara- 
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tively friendless girl seeks it. Employment, to a woman 
or girl in destitute circumstances, is of vital importance. 

A danger fraught with possibilities is the low wages 
paid in some occupations to female wage-earners, where 
the salaries paid are not sufficient to meet the expenses of 
living, even with frugality. This subject is one of grow- 
ing importance. 

In factories and stores where females are employed, 
the average weekly wages paid for their services range 
from $3.50 to $5. In some instances, it has been ascer- 
tained that the weekly earnings of some girls are as low as 
$2.50 and $3. The expenses of living, when compared to 
this stipend, demonstrate that such wages are inadequate 
to meet the necessities of life, where a girl is solely depend- 
ent thereon for a livelihood. Even at $5 and $6 per week, 
the amount received for services rendered is barely suffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of life. In vocations where 
men and women perform the same character of work, there 
is a disparity in wages paid, in which feminine labor is 
not paid as well as masculine labor. 

In comparison to wages paid to female employes in 
other States, Colorado makes a favorable showing. The 
causes of low wages paid to female wage-earners in this 
and other States, is doubtless due to competition to secure 
employment among their own sex; ambition of some 
women to earn money who are not compelled to work for 
a living; health-seekers; lack of organization, and the 
fact that woman is more economical than man, as a rule, 
and can live upon less. There are many female wage- 
earners whose economy is forced by small wages, and who 
generously make many sacrifices in order that their scanty 
earnings may assist in supporting^an invalid father or in- 
capacitated brother, a sick sister, or a widowed mother. 

A law for the preservation of the health of females 
employed in manufacturing, mercantile and mechanical 
establishments, was enacted by the Colorado Legislature 
in 1885, as follows : 

"Section 1. Every person, corporation or company 
employing females, in any manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishment in this State, shall provide suit- 
able seats for the use of the females so employed, and 
shall permit the use of such seats by them when they are 
not necessarily engaged in the active duties for which 
they are employed. 
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"Sec. 2. Any person, corporation or company violating 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be punished by fine 
of not less than ten dollars, nor more than thirty dollars, 
for each offense. 

"Sec 3. In the opinion of the General Assembly an 
emergency exists ; therefore, this act shall take effect on 
and after its passage." 

This measure met popular approval ; its humanity was 
heartily applauded by the public. Most employers will- 
ingly complied with its provisions, while others waited 
until threatened with prosecution before they finally 
yielded and placed seats at the disposal of their female 
employes. No doubt this statute has saved the life of 
more than one weary shop-girl or saleswoman, who was 
previously compelled to stand, with aching limbs, at her 
post of duty through the day, with no indulgence in much 
needed rest. 

This law does not encourage indolence among female 
employes. They fully realize the consideration displayed 
by a humane legislative enactment ; very few girls take 
advantage of it ; on the contrary, they seldom sit down in 
the store or shop except to obtain rest when disengaged in 
their daily duties. 

Employers in mercantile establishments in Colorado 
are composed mostly of men of generous impulses, mingled 
with kindness of heart and deserved consideration for the 
personal comfort of employes. Yet there were a few em- 
ployers who sought to take a selfish and inhuman advant- 
age of the law of 1885, by furnishing seats for female 
employes, as required by law, but at the same time issuing 
positive instructions forbidding occupancy thereof. Fear 
of prosecution, and the prompt action of parties interested 
in the enforcement of the law, caused these cruel instruc- 
tions to be subsequently rescinded. The fear of incurring 
the displeasure of a vigilant floorwalker, and possible dis- 
missal, inspires many feminine hearts with fear in some 
establishments, and the result is that if any violations of 
the law occur, it is difficult to obtain evidence from the 
very class of people most greatly benefited by its rigid 
enforcement. 

The statute provides that suitable seats must be fur- 
nished to female employes; the supply furnished has a 
great diversity in quality ; some furnish stools, others 
small chairs, while the Jeffersonian simplicity of an old 
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pine box peeps from behind counters in some establish- 
ments. The general desire seems to economize space and 
furnish seating facilities that can be easily kicked aside 
under the counter or elsewhere, when not in use. 

The mercantile -establishment employes are mostly 
benefited by the law, as there is a great number of females 
employed in mercantile occupations, where the duties are 
tedious, and rest is essential at frequent intervals. This 
statute is a life-saving one. It should always be preserved 
and rigidly enforced. 

In mercantile establishments where females are em- 
ployed, the wages paid to those who are heads of depart- 
ments are the best In length of service, cases have been 
found where saleswomen have been in the employ of one 
firm for eight years, and yet only receive $10 per week. 
The average hours of employment in stores and factories 
range from nine to ten hours per day. Most employers 
display a humane consideration for the personal comfort 
and health of their employes of both sexes. There is a 
necessity of such consideration toward female employes; 
but in several establishments instances were found where 
female employ6s were denied the privilege of using the 
passenger elevator and compelled to climb long stairways 
to reach upper floors. In some instances, the closets were 
located on the second floor, and owing to the refusal of the 
owner of the building to allow working girls to ride in the 
elevator, they were compelled to climb the stairs. The 
proprietors of the mercantile establishment, who were ten- 
ants in the building, protested in vain against such in- 
humanity. 

While many establishments have abolished the "docking 
system," it is still largely in vogue. When a female em- 
ploy6 is tardy in putting in appearance for work at the 
regular hours, she is "docked," and the amount of the fine 
deducted from her scanty wages. Employers explain that 
this is essential to maintaining punctuality and discipline. 

In some laundries, the hours of employment during the 
rush frequently extend to eleven and twelve hours per day, 
although no extra compensation is paid to female employ 6s, 
with but few exceptions. Most white women and girls 
employed in steam laundries do not earn as much as China- 
men employed in Chinese laundries. The female laundry, 
worker averages $4 to $6 per week. While machinery to a 
large extent relieves her of much work, the full strength of 
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her physical endurance is taxed by a tedious attention to 
the duties assigned her. 

There are a large number of women in Colorado who 
do washing and ironing, independent of laundries. Were 
it not for Chinese competition, the washboard industry 
would be more profitable. The average remuneration paid 
to washerwomen is 60 cents for a dozen pieces of laundried 
linen. 

Some of the occupations of female wage-earners are 
novel and diversified. Several are matrimonial brokers. 
Some shrewd females are employed as detectives; others 
earn a good income as models for artists. Clairvoyants, 
chiropodists and manicurists are plentiful. The great 
bulk of female wage-earners — those who toil with ceaseless 
constancy from morning until night — can be found in the 
stores, sewing rooms, offices, factories, and households. 
The increase in population and supply of feminine labor 
is far in excess of the demand, and while industrial and 
commercial channels are widening each year, there is al- 
ways a large number of unemployed women and girls, many 
of whom are dependent upon employment for support. 

An occupation in which a large number of females are 
engaged, is that of sewing. A woman is naturally familiar 
with the needle. Those who are skilled in its use and are 
experienced in sewing, are able to earn a good living. Less 
fortunate women barely earn sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, and even to do this requires long hours of 
unceasing labor. The hum of many sewing machines can 
be heard in the dead hours of the night, in more than one 
household, where some prisoner of poverty is engaged, 
with drooping eyelids, in her daily battle for subsistence. 

The "sweating system," as it is termed, exists to some 
extent in Denver. The system is illustrated as follows: 

A. represents the proprietor of some large wholesale or 
retail establishment; B. represents a "middle man" or 
contractor; C. represents the sewing women. A. contracts 
with B. to furnish him a stipulated number of dozens of 
shirts or some other article of wearing apparel; B. agrees 
to deliver the goods for a certain amount, which A. pays 
upon delivery of the goods. B. sublets his contract to C., 
virtually, by securing the benefit of the cheap labor of C. 
A. looks to B. to have the contract fulfilled, and B. holds 
C, or the "sweater," responsible for prompt and efficient 
fulfillment of the order. Thus B. receives the profit of 
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the contract, less the amoniit paid to the "sweater" and 
the cost of the goods. 

The cheaper the services of the "sweater," or sewing 
woman, can be obtained, the greater is the amount of profit 
to the contractor. Hence, in many instances the "sweat- 
ers" work over twelve hours per day in order to fulfill the 
contract. Where the work is done by the piece, it requires 
great rapidity of work and skill to make a good day's earn- 
ings. If garments are spoiled by the weary fingers of the 
sewing woman, it is a financial misfortune to her as well 
as a loss of labor. Many women take their sewing work 
home, and the "sweating system" exists largely in tene- 
ment houses. In its limited but growing existence in 
Denver, it exists in workshops that are an adjunct to some 
retail establishment. While some merchants pay regular 
wages to sewing women, some pay them by the "piece sys- 
tem," which is almost identical with the "sweating system," 
the only diflFerence being in the employment of labor direct, 
without the assistance of a contractor or "middle-man." 

In cases where sewing women are paid by the "piece 
system," the earnings vary, according to proficiency and 
physical endurance. Where this system prevails, women 
are ambitious to sew with greater rapidity and constancy, 
and exert themselves to their full capacity to earn as much 
as possible. While some make good earnings, the majority 
strive in vain to exceed the average pittance. 

The following is the schedule of prices paid to sewing 
women, by the "piece system," in a prominent Denver re- 
tail establishment: 

For making outing flannel dress, with lining 50 

For making gingham and calico wrappers, with lining 25 

For making nne cloth dress, extra .work 75 

For making onting jackets, without lining ny% 

For making onting jackets, with lining 25 

A dress that sells at retail for $6 is made by the "piece " 
seamstress, or "sweater," at 75 cents. 

All establishments do not adopt a uniform scale. Some 
are more liberal than others. The above, however, is a fair 
average. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 



SHOWING THE NUMBER OP FEMALES ENGAGED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

IN COLORADO DURING 1891-92. 



OCCUPATION.* 



Agricaltaral 

AttorDeys 

Artists 

Bakers 

Beaaty doctors 

Book agents 

Bookkeepers 

Barbers 

Boarding-house keepers 

Ciairroyants 

Chiropodists 

Cashiers 

Canyassers 

Collectors 

Clerks in offices 

Compositors. 

Cash girls 

Domestics, cooks, etc 

Dentists 

Detectiyes 

Elocationists 

Employment agents 

Eleyator girls 

Dressmakers 

Factory girls 

Goyernesses 

Hotel and r&stanrant employee 

Hotel keepers 

Hairdressers 

Hair workers 

Hamessmakers 

Housekeepers 

Journalists ■, 

Laundry workers 

Liyery-stable keepers 



NO. 



142 
1 

23 

2S0 

2 

12 

153 

3 

726 

10 

7 

128 

80 

5 

521 

32 

200 

4,170 

4 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1,116 

1,004 

15 

706 

200 

20 

28 

3 

140 

5 

.586 

3 



OCCUPATION.* 



Laborers 

Marketwomen and hucksters. 

Manicurists 

Milliners 

Matrons of institutions 

Matrimonial brokers 

Mosicians 

Mediums 

Models 

Merchants 

Manufacturers 

Mine owners 

Nurses 

Preachers 

Photographers* employes 

Physicians 

Phrenologists 

Real estate agents 

Salesladies, etc 

Singers (professional) 

Shirt-makers 

Stock-raisers and herders 

Teachers (school) 

Teachers (music) 

Typewritists 

Telegraph operators 

Telephone operators 

Theatrical employes 

Tailoresses 

Upholsterers 

Washerwomen 

Other occupations 



Total in Colorado.. , 



NO. 



60 

125 

10 

187 

15 

2 

20 

6 

3 

98 

20 

10 

392 

3 

18 

47 

3 

1 

1,103 

20 

67 

12 

2,082 

163 

512 

81 

90 

85 

47 

18 

170 

800 



15,752 



* Does not include amateurs, but only those females who are actiyely engaged 
in the yarions occupations named, and solely dependent thereon for liyelihood. 



SCHEDULE OF WAGES* 



IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS OP FEMALE WAGE-EARNERS IN COLORADO. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Milliners 

Milliners (foreladies). . . . 

Dressmakers 

Dressmakers (foreladies) 

Saleswomen 

Seamstresses 

Typewritists 

Telegraph operators 

Office clerks 

Cashiers 



WAGES. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$7 00 


$15 00 


18 00 


25 00 


600 


18 00 


10 00 


25 00 


3 50 


12 00 


300 


900 


600 


18 00 


800 


15 00 


400 


15 00 


400 


15 00 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Cash girls 

Bookkeepers 

Shirt-makers 

Laundry workers 

Factory girls 

Domestiest 

Chambermaids t 

Supemumariesi 

Laundresses 

Confectionery workers 



WAGES. 



Lowest. 



$1 50 
6 00 
400 
8 00 

2 40 

3 50 
8 50 



5 
4 
4 



00 
00 
00 



* Per week. f With board. t At the theaters. 



Highest 



$2 50 

15 00 

10 00 

600 

7 50 

8 00 



5 

7 



00 
00 



10 00 
6 00 



PART III. 



Mining and Mining Labor. 



V 




>i 
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Metalliferous Mining. 



Colorado has for years ranked pre-eminent among the 
silver and gold producers of the world ; its mineral-laden 
mountains have also yielded rich outputs of lead and 
copper. The prospector's perseverance and the telling 
blows of the wealth-finding pick and drill have unearthed 
many new mines of precious metals within recent years. 
The mines have been the foundation of Colorado's growth. 
The past two years have been notable for a series of rich 
strikes. Creede with its silver, and Cripple Creek with its 
gold, have been the two marvelous camps of 1891. Copper 
Kock, Ouray and Gunnison country also enjoyed a mining 
excitement, occasioned by new discoveries. The year of 
1891 was remarkable for the rapid development of new 
mining camps, while the old ones maintained their usual 
standard of supremacy. The value of the total output of 
metals in Colorado for 1891 was $33,548,934, the greatest 
ever known. 

The ore-mining industry pays the best wages, as a rule, 
of any class of labor in the State. The daily earnings of 
men employed in and about metalliferous mines diflFer, but 
in some mining camps it is not uncommon for miners to 
make from $3.50 to $4.50 per day. Foremen in mines aver- 
age from $4 to $7 per day, while "top" men receive from 
$2.25 to $3 per day, upon an average. 

The average daily hours of employment are from nine 
to ten hours. Some mines work eight-hour " shifts," but 
the majority exceed it. The classification of employes at 
ore mines consists of foremen, miners, timbermen, pump- 
men, blacksmiths, ore sorters, carpenters, and laborers. 

The amount of wages disbursed among all employ6s at 
the producing metalliferous mines of the State aggregate, 
upon a fair average, a total annual disbursement of $14,- 
265,400. These statistics apply io the pay-rolls of all pro- 
ducing mines combined. 
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From 1870 up to May, 1892, there have been 14,624 
mineral claims surveyed for patents. From July 1st, 1891, 
to June 30th, 1892, there were 972 original surveys — 863 
for lodes, 19 for placers, and 18 mill sites. The amended 
surveys for that period were 54 lodes and 2 placers. 

The valuation of the total mineral production for 1891 
consisted of, silver, $23,280,000; gold, $4,618,700; lead, 
$5,050,230; copper, $600,004; total, $33,548,934. 

The statistics compiled in this report, on production 
and value of outputs for 1891, show an increase for every 
metal. The value of the silver production for 1891 was 
$23,280,000, compared to $20,259,906 for the preceding year 
— an increase of $3,520,004. The increase in the gold 
production for 1891, over a comparative period the preced- 
ing year, was $106,564. The value of the output of cop- 
per for 1891 increased $240,564, and almost doubled the 
value of the output for the preceding year. 

The value of the lead production in Colorado for 1891 
exceeded that of gold. In 1890 the lead production was 
54,596 tons; in 1891 it was 63,128 tons — an increase of 
8,532 tons in one year. The value of 63,128 tons of lead 
aggregate $5,050,230, at the most conservative figures. The 
value of the lead production of Colorado, from 1859 to 1891, 
inclusive, is placed at $75,000,000 by the Financial and 
Mining Record^ a recognized authority on mining sta- 
tistics. The lead production of the United States in 1891 
was 205,488 tons, and Colorado produced 63,128 tons of 
.this amount. 

The world's silver production of 1891 yielded $182,129,- 
000 in coining value. The world's gold production was 
$124,229,000 in 1891. Both show an increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The value of the production of gold in the United 
States for 1891 was $33,250,000. The coining value of the 
silver product in the United States for the same period was 
$74,820,000. Of the total silver production of the United 
States in 1891, Colorado alone produced nearly one-third. 

Of the total world's production of silver for 1891, Colo- 
rado produced nearly one-seventh. The value of mineral 
deposits at the mint at Denver, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1891, was— 
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OOLOBADO. 



Gold $»7.%110 58 

Silver 18,548 14 

Total $fl88,658 72 



OTHEB STATES AND TEBBITOBIES. 



Gold $286,188 92 

Silver 1,872 57 

Total $288,071 89 



According to the report of Director Leach, of the U. S. 
Mint, the amount of silver purchased by the government 
during the year 1891 was 54,393,912 fine ounces, costing 
$53,798,833. 

Provisions should be made to insure the safety of life 
and limb to metalliferous miners in the discharge of their 
duties, as the office of -Inspector of Metalliferous Mines 
has been inoperative for the past two years, owing to the 
failure of the Eighth General Assembly to make an appro- 
priation for that office. 



METALLIFEROUS MINES. 



STATISTICS SHOWING NUMBER OP METALLirEROUS MINES, AND MINERS 

EMPLOYED, IN COLORADO, 1891-92. 



OOUNTIES. 



Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear Creek . . 

Conejos 

Caster 

Dolores 

Eagle 

ElPaso* 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gonnison 

Creede Camp. 
Hindsdale. . . . 

Huerfano 

Lake 

Larimer 

La Plata 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Rio Grande... 

San Juan 

San Migruel. . . 

Summit 

Ba«:uache 



Total. 



MINES. 


MIinEBS 


55 


785 


18 


250 


95 


1.870 


10 


120 


15 


180 


45 


620 


25 


851 


20 


l,l»80 


85 


1,595 


1 


10 


46 


500 


80 


1,193 


10 


160 


1 


25 


106 


2,510 


2 


90 


4 


100 


60 


1,530 


15 


120 


70 


1,800 


80 


161 


52 


740 


45 


700 


40 


800 


80 


272 



895 



16,962 



♦Cripple Creek. 
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PRODUCTION OP METALS. 
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THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION, PROM 1873 TO 1 



The world's production of gold and silver, from 1878 to 
1890, inclusive, was as follows: 
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The following is the bullion production in Colorado, in 
tonnage, for the past three years: 
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SMELTER RETURNS FOR 1891. 

The following is a table showing the itemized product 
of smelters, etc., that handled Colorado ores (exclusive 
of others) during 1891: 
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VALXJE OP PRODUCT, 1891. 



The total value of the product of the smelters which 
handled Colorado ores during 1891 was as follows: 
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COAL MINING. 



In the coal mining industry, this State ranks first of 
the Kocky Mountain group, and divides the honors with 
Iowa in ranking third in the total area of coal lands in the 
United States. There are 77 producing coal mines now in 
operation in Colorado. The total output for 1891 was 
3,358,496 tons, valued at $10,075,488. The estimated output 
for 1892 is 3,927,000 tons. Six thousand one hundred and 
sixty-four people derive a livelihood from the coal mines 
of the State. There are 140,933 acres of coal lands in the 
State. The combined area of coal lands covers 18,000 
square miles, exceeding that of Pennsylvania, which is 
only 9,500 square miles. The latter, however, exceeds in 
output. 

The wages disbursed among 6,164 employes averages, 
annually, $4,905,159, according to figures based on estimates 
from employers and employes. The schedule of wages 
paid, varies in different mines according to employment, 
and range from $12 to $24 per week. The miners* proper 
average from $2.60 to $3 per day, while a few exceptions 
exceed the latter sum. In many counties the miners are 
paid under the tonnage system, namely, a stipulated sum 
for each " long ton " mined. In some counties, 65 and 75 
cents per ton is paid; in others, 50 cents. The average 
hours of employment are from eight to ten hours. 

Of the total production of 3,358,496 tons in Colorado 
last year, it was distributed as follows: 



DISTBIBUTION. 



Locded at mines for shipment 

Consumed by local trade and employes 

Used at mines for heat and steam 

Made into coke 

Total production 



TONS. 



2,832,246 

66,8^0 

91,834 

868,566 



3,858,496 
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The foUowine: comparison with other coal-producing 
States of the Rocky Mountain group, in 1891, demonstrates 
the superiority of Colorado, in annual production: 



STATES. 



Oolorado . . . 
Wyoming . . . 

Montana 

New Mexico 
Utah 



TONS. 



3,858,406 

2,488,947 

863,801 

486,988 

236,601 



In employment of men in the coal mining industry, 
Colorado employs more than the combined totals of the 
other States in the Bocky Mountain group, viz: 



COLORADO. 

Total number of men employed in 

coal mines 6,164 



Montana 857 

Wyoming 2,692 

New Mexico 1,034 

Utah 565 

Total 5,148 



The total production of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in the United States, last year, was as follows: 

TONS. 

Anthracite 42,889,799 

Bituminous 98,000,lOO 



COAL MINES AND NUMBER OP EMPLOYES IN COLORADO, 1892. 



COUNTIES. 


PKODUCING 
MINES. 


NO. EM. 
PLOTES 


Boulder 

Douglas 


18 

1 
3 
V 
5 
5 
H 
2 
7 

10 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 


602 
5 


El Paso 


140 


Fremont 


1,120 


Garfield 

Gonnison 


480 
498 


Huerfano . . 


1,003 


Jefferson 

IjaPJata 

liftfl AnimaH 


80 

48 

1,793 


Mesa 


15 


Park 

Pitkin 


22il 
70 


Weld 


140 


Arapahoe * 


5 






Totals 


77 


6,164 
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PRODUCTION OF COLORADO COAL MINES— 1873-1892. 



The following statistics on coal mining in Colorado 
give the production, in tons, mined from 1873 to 1892, in- 
clusive : 



TEAB. 



1878 . . , 

1874 . . . 

1875 . . 

1876 .. , 
1877. 
1878 . . . 
1879 . . . 
1880.. 
1881 . . 
1882. 
1883.. 
1884... 
1885.. 
1886 . . 
1887... 
1888 . . . 
1889.. 
1890 . . 
1891 



TONS MINXD. 



1892 (estimated) 



69,977 

87,872 

98,888 

117,676 

160,000 

200,630 

822,732 

375,C00 

706,744 

1,061,479 

1.220,593 

1,130,024 

1,898,796 

1,436,211 

1,791,735 

2,185,477 

2,400,629 

3,075,781 

3,8.')8,496 

3,927,000 



PRODUCTION OF COAL IN COLORADO, BY COUNTIES, FOR 1890-91. 



OOUNTDES. 



Arapahoe... 

Boulder 

Doaglas 

Dolores 

El Paso 

Fremont. . . . 
Gunnison . . . 

Garfield 

Huerfano. . . 
Jefferson.. . 
Las Animas. 
La Plata.... 

Mesa 

Park 

Pitkin 

Weld 

Estimated . . 



Total. 



PBODUOnON. 



1890. 



681 
409,130 



26,&47 

392,570 

288,139 

198,086 

425,606 

12,3.34 

1,134,845 

33,045 

4,200 

67,203 

74,S62 

42,603 

16,130 



3,675,781 



1891. 



1,263 
528,840 



2,275 

83,300 

443,575 

262,914 

191,994 

438,978 

18,3.W 

1,181,232 

74,471 

5,000 

52,626 

91,642 

32,056 



INOREASK. 



3,858,496 



582 
119,710 



2,275 

6,453 

51,005 

24,775 



13,872 

5,996 

46,887 

41,426 

800 



17,280 



DSOREASE. 



6,092 



14,577 
10,547 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES 



PAID IN COAL MINING INDUSTRIES OF COLOBADO— 1891-92. 

Mining boes $23 00 to 25 00 per week. 

Fireboss 20 00 

Miners 18 00 to 24 00 

Ehigineers 19 50 to 21 00 

Blacksmiths 18 00 to 20 00 

Check-weighmen 17 50 to 20 00 

Weighmen 17 00 

Carpenters 17 00 

Car-loaders 17 00 

Trackmen Iti 50 

Inside laborers l^i 00 

Firemen 15 00 

Blacksmith helpers 15 00 

Dampers 15 00 

Mole drivers 15 00 

Trimmers 1 5 00 

Ontside laborers 13 00 to 15 00 

Boys 5 00 to 6 00 

In some counties coal miners are paid by the long ton, 
averaging a daily earning of $2.50 to $3.00. 



PART IV. 



Labor Organizations. 




1 
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Labor Organizations. 



The first biennial report of this Bureau, in 1887-88, 
contained a full description of labor organizations then in 
existence in this State. The increase in membership since 
then, and the formation of so many new organizations, has 
again made this subject of much interest. 

Inquiry of this department has developed the fact that 
this State has a larger per cent, of its inhabitants enrolled 
in labor organizations than any other State, in proportion 
to population. There are 206 labor organizations in Colo- 
rado at present, with a total membership of 15,789. 

Among the most influential bodies of workingmen are 
the trades and labor assemblies existing in large cities. 
They are composed of delegates from various labor organ- 
izations, affiliated with International bodies or the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and each constitutes a local 
industrial congress, which meets at stated periods for 
the consideration of matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the working people generally. 

The objects of these assemblies are summarized in the 
preamble to the constitution of the one in Denver, which, 
in substance, declares it to be the duty of every laboring 
man to use his utmost endeavor to secure the amelioration 
of the laboring classes generally; and to accomplish this, 
believes that a central protective organization should exist. 
Furthermore, the assembly declares its belief in arbitra- 
tion whenever differences exist between employer and em- 
ployed. There are four of these assemblies in this State. 

The Denver Trades and Labor Assembly was formed 
in 1882, by the "Typographical union," "Tailors' union," 
"Bakers' union," "Stonecutters' union," and the "Iron 
Moulders' union." The official returns received at this 
office in April, 1892, show that the Denver assembly is 
composed of forty-one organizations. Many misunder- 
standings and disputes between employer and employes 
have been amicably adjusted through the arbitration com- 
mittee of this organization. During the sessions of the 
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Legislature, since the formatioii of the assembly, its legis- 
lative committee has been active in its efforts to secure the 
enactment of laws beneficial to the working masses. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly of Colorado Springs 
was formed in 1890. In 1892 it was composed of delegates 
from thirteen organizations. Its constitution and by-laws 
are similar to those of the Denver Assembly, the objects of 
both organizations being identical. 

The Pueblo Trades Assembly, with a membership of 
thirteen unions, was formed in September, 1892, upon a 
similar basis to those of Denver and Colorado Springs. 

Aspen also formed a flourishing Trades Assembly in 
1892. Its principles are similar to those involved in other 
Trades Assemblies of the State. 

At the time of the compilation of this report, a State 
federation of trades assemblies is being discussed. 

"The State Assembly" and "District Assembly 82," 
Knights of Labor, are two influential bodies in this State. 
The jurisdiction of the State Assembly is confined to Colo- 
rado, while that of District Assembly 82 extends to other 
States and Territories along the line of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Many of its members, elected among the first 
representatives to the legislatures of the new Northwestern 
States, have been untiring in their efforts for the enact- 
ment of labor laws, and have succeeded to a great extent. 

Since 1885, the Knights of Labor have had a committee 
in attendance at each session of the Legislature of this 
State. Much of the beneficial labor legislation enacted, 
originated in their committees. They have also been In- 
strumental in defeating proposed legislation detrimental 
to the working masses. 

An exhaustive review of labor organizations formed 
previous to 1888 appeared in the first report of this bu- 
reau; hence, only a mention of the organizations or trades 
previously unorganized and formed since the publication 
of that report, are herewith given. 

It will be seen that they, together with those formed 
previous to 1888, represent persons employed in nearly 
every industry in the State. 
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REVIEW OF ORGANIZATIONS FORMED SINCE 1888. 



BABBEBS. 

The barbers have established four locals of " The Bar- 
bers' International Union" in this State. These are located, 
respectively, at Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and 
Trinidad. The efforts of the barbers are directed particu- 
larly against Sunday work, which they hope to abolish. 
During the session of the Legislature, in 1891, a measure 
requiring all barber shops to close on Sundays was intro- 
duced, but failed to become a law. The barbers, however, 
are not discouraged, but propose to try again. 

BEEB DBIVEBS' UNION. 

" The Beel* Drivers' Union," of Denver, is composed, as 
its name indicates, of drivers of beer wagons. They were 
formerly members of the brewers' union, but formed an 
independent organization in 1890. The union is considered 
a great benefit to them; nearly all employed in that occu- 
pation in Denver are enrolled as members. It is now in a 
flourishing condition. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

" The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths " have 
two unions in this State, located at Denver and Pueblo re- 
spectively. They were formed in 1890 and 1891. While 
the growth of the local unions has not been as rapid as 
some other organizations, they are building on a solid and 
sure foundation. The brotherhood has in its laws the 
benevolent feature of rendering assistance to members in 
sickness, as well as giving them weekly benefits. 

blacksmiths' helpebs. ' 

Union No. 4 of "The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths' Helpers" was formed in Denver in 1890. It 
is an organization similar to* the Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, and, to a degree, works in conjuction with that 
association. Its growth in this State has not been rapid, 
but the outlook is encouraging. 

bookbindebs. 

"The Bookbinders' Protective Union," of Denver, is a 
local organization connected with the American Federation 
of Labor. It was formed in 1890, and from the very first 
became popular with persons employed in that business. 



mm 
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While the organization is not numerically large, it is ex- 
ceedingly strong, because it has within its ranks every 
bookbinder in the city. 

BOILER-MAKERS. 

"The International Brotherhood of Boiler-makers" has 
two branches in this State. They consist of No. 28, at 
Pueblo, and No. 29, at Denver, both organized in 1891. 
The growth of this organization has been slow but sure. 
The dullness of business since its formation has affected 
its membership. However, with a revival of trade, there 
is no doubt but that the membership will greatly be in- 
creased. 

BRASS-WORKERS. 

"The International Brotherhood of Brass-workers" has 
one branch in Denver. It was organized in J.891. For a 
time, Local Branch No. 12 was in a flourishing condition, 
but dull times and other circumstances tended to deplete 
its ranks. However, it expects to revive with more favor- 
able conditions, which are expected soon. 

BROOM-MAKERS. 

"The Denver Broom-makers' Union" is a local organi- 
zation, connected with the American Federation of Labor. 
The union was formed in 1890. More than one-half of 
the broom-makers are numbered within its fold. It has a 
union label that is put on each broom made, so purchasers 
may be assured that they are procuring goods made by 
union-paid hands, and not the production of convicts con- 
fined in Eastern prisons. 

OAR-MEN. 

"The Brotherhood of Railway Car-men of America" 
is a new ffcsociation of railroad employes. It was formed 
at Topeka, Kansas, in September, 1890, by a consolidation 
of the "Car-men's Mutual Aid Association," "The Rail- 
way Car Repairers," " The Car Inspectors', Repairers' and 
Oilers' Association." The constitution of the Brother- 
hood provides that persons may become members who 
have been actively employed one year as car builders, car 
repairers, car inspectors, car oilers, coach cleaners, and 
planing-mill men competent to frame cars. 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS. 

"The Carriage and Wagon Workers' Union No. 5 of 
Denver," is a branch of the organization of this same 
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name, and was formed in 1890. There are but few wagon 
and carriage makers in Denver who are not members of 
the union. One of the objects of the union is a reduction 
of hours constituting a day's work. This its members ex- 
pect to obtain in the near future without a resort to harsher 
measures than that of consulting and reasoning with their 
employers. 

GLEBES, BETAIL. 

There are two branches of the "National Protective 
Association of Retail Clerks" in this State, located at 
Denver and Pueblo. The Denver branch was formed in 
1889, the Pueblo branch in 1891. The constitution of the 
order declares its object as follows: "To reduce the hours 
of labor by educating the masses to the custom of pur- 
chasing goods between the hours of 7 o'clock A. M. and 
6 o'clock p. M., and prohibit the unnecessary evil of selling 
goods on Sunday." 

The members of the Denver union have become so de- 
servedly zealous in their desire to cause the few establish- 
ments who have not complied with the otherwise general 
observance of their request to close at 6 o'clock p. M. and 
on Sundays, as to make it exceedingly uncomfortable for 
these exceptions. 

Although the efforts of the clerks have not been 
crowned with complete success, they have succeeded in 
causing most of the retail stores to comply. The credit 
for this happy state of affairs should be shared between 
the faithful clerks who asserted their rights and the 
humane employers who respected them. 

OLEBKS, GBOOEBY. 

"The Retail Grocery Clerks' Association," of Denver, 
is a local organization, formed in 1888. Previous to its 
formation, all grocery stores remained open evenings until 
quite late. Through the efforts of the association, a large 
majority of the leading stores now close their doors at 6 
o'clock p. M. It is expected that during the coming year the 
balance will also be induced to do so. The association 
has secured a holiday for its annual picnic, so that its 
members may have once a year a day for pleasure. A 
library and reading room has been established, as well as 
rooms fitted with billiard tables and other games, for" the 
benefit and amusement of members. One of the benevo- 
lent features of the association is the care given to mem- 
bers during sickness. 
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CLERKS, WHOLESALE. 

The salesmen employed by the wholesale business 
houses of Denver, seeing the benefits derived from organi- 
zation, formed in 1888 the "Wholesale Salesmen's Associa- 
tion." The objects of the association are mutual benefit 
and self-improvement. It has a well-appointed library 
and reading room, also rooms equipped with billiard tables 
and other games of amusement, which are greatly appre- 
ciated by the members. 

CLERKS AND MERCHANTS. 

The Clerks' and Merchants' Union of Colorado Springs 
was organized in 1890. It is composed, as its name indi- 
cates, of merchants and their clerks, and clearly illustrates 
how easily it is for employer and employ6 to live in har- 
mony and work for each other's interest whenever they 
are disposed to do so. This organization has been highly 
successful in its agitation for *' early and Sunday closing." 
It has gained many other advantages for its members as 
well as for the merchants and clerks generally of that city. 

There are organizations of clerks in Pueblo and Lead- 
ville, connected with the Knights of Labor, that have 
accomplished a great deal of good for clerks employed in 
those cities. 

cooks' union. 

"The Journeymen Cooks' Union" of Denver is a local 
organization, connected with the American Federation of 
Labor. It was organized in 1890, and has the distinction 
of existing longer than any previous organization of its 
kind in this State, many of which were formed and "ex- 
pired" soon after. The present union, however, is in a 
vigorous and healthy condition, and bids fair to wield a 
wide influence among those engaged in culinary arts. 

ENGINEERS. 

"The American Order of Steam Engineers" has a 
" council" in this State, located at Denver. "The Silver 
State Council" was formed in 1891. It is subordinate to 
the "supreme council" of the order, with headquarters 
at Syracuse, N. Y. The object of the order is to educate 
its members to a thorough knowledge and use of steam 
machinery. Applicants for membership must pass a very 
rigid examination before being accepted. There is an in- 
surance attached to the order, payable in case of death or 
total disability of members. 
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EXPRESSMEN. 

"The Expressmen's Union" of Denver is a local or- 
ganization of owners and drivers of express wagons, and 
was formed in 1890. It has made efforts to establish a 
regular scale of prices for work, which have been partially 
successful. The members are active and resolute in main- 
taining the objects of their union. The distinguishing 
badge of their union is the word "Union," painted on the 
side of the wagon. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOY^IS. 

The Electric Railway Employes Association, later 
changed to the Brotherhood of Street Car Men, of Colo- 
rado Springs, and the Street Eailway Employes Associa- 
tion of Denver, are two flourishing unions, formed during 
1891, both of which possess large membership. 

FURNITURE WORKERS. 

Local Union No. 47 of "The International Union of 
Furniture Workers" was organized at Denver in 1891. 
Previous to that year, no organization existed among em- 
ployes in furniture warerooms. Members gain many 
benefits through this union, especially in sickness, when 
they are cared for, regardless of the nature or duration of 
sickness, unless it is caused by some improper conduct. 

GLASS- WORKERS. 

Branch No. 1 of " The United Green-glass Workers of 
the United States and Canada" is located at Colorado 
City, and began its existence in 1891. The green-glass 
workers were members of the order of Knights of Labor, 
but in July, 1891, withdrew and formed a new organiza- 
tion. Every man employed as a glass- worker in Colorado 
City is a member of the new order. On account of a strict 
adherence to its working regulations, no others can pro- 
cure employment. In maintaining wages and caring for 
the interests of its members, the order has been success- 
ful. 

MACHINISTS. 

There are two lodges of " The National Association of 
Machinists" in Colorado, located at Denver and Pueblo. 
They were formed in 1889. Although the organization is 
new in this State, yet it is quite popular with machinists, 
who, perceiving the many advantages derived from it, are 
rapidly swelling its membership. One of the good 
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features of the organization is the care it gives to mem- 
bers during sickness. 

lathers' PROTECTIVE UNION. 

The lathers of Denver, seeing the benefits derived 
through organization, in 1892 formed the Lathers' Pro- 
tective Union. This is a purely local organization, and 
has within its ranks some of the more active and intelli- 
gent men employed at that trade. The union is in a 
flourishing condition. Its members are working indus- 
triously to bring within its fold all the lathers in the city, 
so that the hours of labor and wages may be better regu- 
lated. 

MACHINE WOOD-WORKERS. 

Local Union No. 3 of "The Machine Wood- workers 
International Union" was formed at Denver in 1890. The 
union is composed of persons employed about "wood 
machinery." The objects of the union are social, moral 
and intellectual improvement of its members, as well as 
regulating hours of labor, and also wages. 

On the first of May, 1890, there was a demand made 
by the union for an eight-hour day. The owners of plan- 
ing mills in the city organized to resist the demand. This 
caused a strike by the "mill hands," which lasted some 
time and ended in failure. The outcome of the strike re- 
duced the membership of the union. It is now claimed to 
be recovering its former prestige and gaining additional 
strength, because of its past experience. 

MUSICAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

"The Denver Musical Protective Association, No. 26," 
was formed in 1890. It received its charter ifrom the 
National League of Musicians. The musicians of Denver 
had previously made several attempts at organization, but 
the existence of each successive union was of short dura- 
tion. 

The constitution of the present association declares its 
purposes are: "To unite the instrumental portions of the 
profession of music, the elevation of the social standing 
of its members as musicians, the regulation of prices and 
the enforcement of good faith and fair dealings among its 
members." 

The association has a very large membership, which 
includes the principal musicians in Denver. It protests 
against the competition of army bands with civilian bands. 
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During the year 1891 some of its members withdrew 
and formed the "Denver Musical Assembly, Knights of 
Labor." That assembly has also a large membership. It 
is claimed that there are but a few musicians in Denver 
who are not members of one or the other of these organi- 
zations. 

NEWSPAPEB WBITEBS. 

"The Newspaper Writers' Union, No. 2," was organized 
in 1891, being the second union of its kind in the United 
States. It received its charter from the "International 
Typographical Union," to which organization it is an aux- 
iliary. 

The union is composed of newspaper reporters and 
correspondents, nearly every person engaged in this occu- 
pation being a member of it. The first request made by 
the union was that six days should constitute a week's 
work. The demand was acceded to by the employers; 
thus was secured for the members a much-needed regular 
day of rest. 

As is well known, the life of a newspaper reporter is 
characterized by long hours, and the "day oflf " is greatly 
appreciated by the men who wear press badges. 

OFFIC^-WORKEBS. 

"The Office-workers' Union, No. 5582," of Denver, is 
composed of bookkeepers, clerks and those similarly em- 
ployed in offices. It received its charter from the "Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor," in 1891, since which time it has 
been actively engaged in bringing within its fold persons 
who were indiflPerent to such organizations, but who are 
now among its most efficient members, and are using their 
best eflPorts in forwarding the principles of the union. 
This union is affiliated with the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

PATTERN-MAKERS. 

"The Pattern-makers' National League of North 
America" has two branches in Colorado, one at Denver 
and the other at Pueblo. They were formed in 1889 and 
1890, respectively. A large majority of the pattern- 
makers employed in both cities are connected with the 
league. The organization being new in this State, has 
confined its eflPorts to what the members term "missionary 
work." It is claimed that its labors in that direction are 
producing good results. 
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PAPEB-HANGEBS' UNION. 

The paper-hangers of Denver, believing that their 
trade could be better regulated by a separate union, those 
employed at that business who were members of the 
"Painters' and Decorators' Union " formed the "Paper- 
hangers' Union, No. 264." The union is under the juris- 
diction of the "International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators." The union has been but recently formed, 
and is meeting with fair success. While it is not a large 
union, yet what it lacks in numbers is made up in the 
activity and energy of its members. 

PBESSMEN'S UNION. 

"The Printing Pressmen's Union, No. 40," of Denver, 
was formed in March, 1889. It received its charter from 
" The International Printing Pressmen's Union." Nearly 
all the printing offices in Denver now employ union press- 
men, and there are but few non-union men in the city. 
While the number of hours required for a day's work has 
not been lessened, it is believed they soon will be, and that 
other benefits will also be obtained, through the efforts of 
the union. 

quabbymen. 

"The Quarryraen's Protective Union, No. 1," located at 
Park Siding, is the only ore:anization of quarrymen in the 
State. It was formed in 1891. The objects of the union 
are social and intellectual improvement, as well as the pro- 
tection of the interests of men employed in and about stone 
quarries. The organization has not yet spread beyond the 
boundaries wherein it was first formed, but it is expected 
to extend to other portions of the State where quarrymen 
are employed. 

stebeotypees. 

"The Stereotypers' Union, No. 13," was formed at Den- 
ver in 1891. This union is under the fostering care of the 
International Typographical Union, from which organiza- 
tion it received its charter. The union has been success- 
ful in its mission, having, by its persuasive methods, induced 
all the stereotypers in Denver to become members of it. 

UPHOLSTEBEBS. 

"The Upholsterers' Union, No. 5597," of Denver, was 
formed in 1891, and received its charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The principal work of the or- 
ganization, thus far, has been educational. In spreading 
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its principles among the npholsterers of the city, it has 
been quite successful. Many persons who have been ad- 
verse to such organizations have been induced to become 
members. Its success has been far greater than was an- 
ticipated. 

STEAM ENGINEERS. 

"The Steam Engineers' Protective Union," of Denver, 
was organized this year (1892). It received its charter 
from the American Federation of Labor, and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first union of stationary engineers to 
affiliate with the federation. The objects of the union are 
to promote the efficiency of stationary engineers, to regu- 
late the hours of labor, and to establish a regular scale of 
wages. The union has had a fair growth, considering that 
there are two other associations of the same nature in 
Denver, and promises to wield a good influence with sta- 
tionary engineers. 

THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES. 

" The Theatrical Stage Employes' Protective Associa- 
tion " of Denver, is a local organization of carpenters, gas- 
fitters, electricians, scene-shifters, and others employed 
behind the scenes in the theatres of this city. Because of 
a similarity of names, this association is frequently con- 
founded with the "Theatrical Mechanics' Association," 
which organization is purely a mutual benefit (insurance) 
association. The objects of the Stage Eraploy6s' Protective 
Association are to establish a better understanding between 
stage employes in relation to wages, hours of labor, fair 
treatment, etc. Although the association has been in ex- 
istence only since December, 1891, the members claim to 
have secured many advantages that could not be obtained 
except through organization. 

WAITERS. 

Waiters' Union No. 14 is a branch of "The Waiters' 
National Union of the United States." The local union 
was formed at Denver, in December, 1891. Its member- 
ship is large, and includes both male and female waiters; 
although the union is new, it exerts a good influence among 
the waiters of the city. 



In the foregoing brief history of labor organizations, 
mention is made of only those that have been formed since 
the autumn of 1888, when the first report of this Bureau 
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was issued. The organizations in existence at that time 

were then fully reviewed. Further extended, mention of 

them is considered unnecessary; yet it is not amiss to say 

that the good seed sown by the pioneer societies and unions 

has fallen on productive soil, a fact well established by 

the large number of organizations formed in Colorado ^ 

within a few years. 

THE PIONEER bRGANIZATIONS. 

Among the parent organizations to whose credit this 
state of affairs is due, may be mentioned the following: 

The Bakers' Union, Granite-cntters' Union, 

Brewers' Union, Tailors' Union, 

Bricklayers' Union, Tin and Sheet-iron Workers' Union, 

Brick Moulders' Union, International Typoeraphicai Union, 

Carpenters' Union, The several Asserablies of Knij^hts of Labor, 

Hodcarriers' Union, The Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen, 

Linemen's Union, Brotherhood of Locomotive En^rineers, 

Painters' Union, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 

Plasterers' Union, Order of Railway Conductors, 

Plumbers' Union, Order of Railway Telegraphers^ and 

Stationary Engineers, Switchmen's Mutaal Aid Association, 
stonecutters' Union, 

They have laid foundations broad and well, upon which 
have been erected solid superstructures. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OP COLORADO. 



Trades Unions. 



Schedule of the Trades and Labor Unions of the State, membership, when organ- 
ized, etc., 1892t 



NAME. 



Bakers' and Confectioners' Union. 
Bakers' and Confectioners' Union . 
Bakers' and Confectioners' Union. 



Barbers' International Union 
Barbers' International Union 
Barbers' International Union 
Bcurbers' International Union 



Beer Drivers' Union. 



Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of . 
Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. 



Blacksmiths' Helpers, Brotherhood of. 
Bookbinders' Protective Union 



Boiler-makers, Brotherhood of. 
Boiler-makers, Brotherhood of. 

Brass-workers, Brotherhood of. 

Brewers' Union 



Bricklayers' International Union. 
Bricklayers' International Union. 
Bricklayers' International Union. 



Brick Moulders' and Setters' Union. 

OflFbearers' Union 

Brick Laborers' Union 



Broom-makers' Union 

Carpenters, Amalgamated Society of. 



Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
Carpenters and 
(carpenters and 
Carpenters and 



Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 
Joiners, 



United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 



Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of . 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 
Broth'd of. 



o 

-a 

I 



37 
53 
10 

17 

53 
63 

56 

8 
24 

4 

5323 

28 
29 

12 

44 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

5183 

387 

55 
410 
515 
560 
630 

47 
769 
506 
663 
590 



Where located. 



Denver . 
Pueblo . 
Denver . 






o 



Denver 

Colorado Springs. 

Paeblo 

Trinidad 



Denver 

Denver 
Pueblo , 

Denver , 

Denver , 

Pueblo . 
Denver , 

Denver , 

Denver . 



Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs. 



Denver 
Denver 
Denver 



Denver 
Denver 



Denver 

Pueblo 

Colonuio Springs. 

Colorado City 

Aspen 

Tnnidad 

Durango 

Fremont 

Creede 

La Junta. 



1886 
1890 
1891 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 

1890 

1890 
1891 

1890 

1890 

1891 
1891 

1891 

1887 

1884 
1888 
1890 

1886 
1892 
1892 

1890 

1882 

1884 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 



® 



105 



t 



520 

825 

25 
15 



1021 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF COLORADO. 
Tbadks Unions— Continued, 



NAME. 



Carriage and Wagon Makers* Intem'l Union. 

Clerks, National Protective Ass'n of Retail. . 
Clerks, National Protective Ass^n of Retail . . 



Clerks, Retail Grocery 

Clerks* and Merchants* Association . , 

Cigar Makers* International Union . . 
Cigar Makers* International Union. 



Cooks* Union, Journeymen 

Engineers, Amalgamated Society of. . 
Engineers, American Order of Steam 



Engineers, National As8*n of Stationary. 
Engineers, National Ass'n of Stationary. 
Engineers, National Ass'n of Stationary. 
Engineers, National Ass*n of Stationary. 
Engineers, National A8s*n of Stationary. 



Engineers*, Steam, Protective Union 

Ezpre88men*s Union 

Fomitore Workers' International Union. . . 

Granite Cutters* International Union 

• 

Green-glass Workers of the U. S and Can. 

Hod-carriers (B. L. N. P. U>) 

Hod-carriers (B. L. N. P. U.) 

Hod-carriers (B. L. N. P. U.) 



Horseshoers* National Union. 



Iron Moulders' Union. 
Iron Moulders* Union. 



Lathers* Protective Union . . 
Letter Carriers* Association. 
Linemen's Union 



Machinists, National Association of. 
Machinists, National Association of. 



Machine Wood-workers* Intem*l Union 

Miners* Protective Union , 

Miners* Union , 

Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Workers* Union. 

Mosical Protective Association 

Newspaper Writers* Union 



o 
55 



5 

7 



1 

1 

129 
306 

5340 

477 

1 

1 
2 
3 
5 
6 

5703 

1 

47 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

29 

188 
192 

1 

47 

1 

47 
13 

3 

1 

1 

1 

26 

2 



Where located. 



Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Denver , 

Denver 

Denver 

Leadville 

Pueblo 

Boulder 

Aspen 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Colorado City.. . 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Creede 

Aspen 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 






o 



1890 

1889 
1891 

1888 

1890 

1884 
1891 

1890 

1882 

1891 

1883 
1885 
1887 
1890 
1890 

1892 

1890 

1891 

1885 

1891 

1887 
1889 
1891 

1886 

1879 

1887 

1892 
1890 
1886 

1889 
1890 

1889 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1890 

1891 



^2 

k 

B 



45 
220 

102 
55 

305 

147 
55 
28 

'J- 257 



J 



\ 



27 
52 
30 
200 
50 

475 

45 

[ll5 

45 
60 

58 

[l60 

35 
105 
700 

20 
250 

25 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF COLORADO. 
Trades Unions— Gontinned. 



NAME. 



Office-workers* Union 



Painters and Decorators, Brotherhood of. 
Painters and Decorators, Brotherhood of. 
Painters and Decorators, Brotherhood of. 



Painters* Local Union. 
Paperhangers* Union. . 



Pattern-makers* Association. 
Pattern-makers* Association . 



Plasterers, Intem'l Union of Operative. 
Plasterers, Intern*l Union of Operative. 



Plasterers* Local Union . 



Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters* Union ... 

Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters* Union 

Plumbers, Steam and Qbs Fitters* Union. . . 



Printing Pressmen*s Union 

Quarrymen*s Protective Association. 
Salesmen, Association of Wholesale . . 

Stenographers* Union 

St^reotypers* Union 



Stonecutters* Union, Free-stone . 
Stonecutters* Union, Free-stone . 
Stonecutters* Union, Free-stone . 



Stone Masons* Union. 
Stone Masons* Union. 



Street Car Men, Brotherhood of 

Street Railway Employes Association , 



Tailors* Union, Journeymen. 
Tailors* Union, Journeymen , 
Tailors* Union, Journeymen. 
Tailors* Union, Journeymen . 
Tailors* Union, Journeymen . 



Theatrical Stage Employes* Protective A8s*n. 

Tin, "Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers* Union 
Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers* Union 
Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers* Union 



Typographical Union, International. 
Typographical Union, International. 
Typographical Union, International. 
Typographiccd Union, International. 
Typographical Union, International. 
Typographical Union, International. 



o 



5582 

79 
110 
171 

1 

264 

1 

2 

33 

58 



38 
20 

58 

40 
1 
1 
1 

13 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

5050 

2690 

3 

21 

102 

136 

150 

1 

10 



73 

49 
179 
175 
143 

82 



Where located. 



Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo. 

Colorado Springs. 

Aspen 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs. 

Denver 

Park Siding 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs. 

Denver 

Pueblo 

< 

Colorado Springs. 

Denver 

Denver 

Leadville 

Aspen 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs. 

Denver 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Leadville 

Pueblo 

Asi>en 

Colorado Springs. 
Creede 






O 



1891 

1888 
1888 
1891 

1890 

1892 

1889 
1890 

1889 
1891 

1891 

1887 
1889 
1890 

1891 

1891 

1888 

1892 

1891 

1879 
1890 
1891 

1888 
1890 

1891 

1892 

1871 

1885 
1889 
1890 
1891 

1891 

1888 
1891 
1891 

1860 
1879 

1882 
1886 
1886 
1892 



3| 

i 
I 



( 



28 

213 

45 
26 



[ 40 
[ 65 



} 



( 



} 



20 

357 

40 
40 
65 
50 
10 

375 

165 

55 
156 

285 

40 
135 



575 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF COLORADO. 
Tbaoes Unions— Conclnded. 



NAME. 



United Mine Workers 
Upholsterers' Union . . 
Waiters' Union 



o 

1— t 
ca 



5597 
14 



Where located. 



Erie . . . 
Denver 
Denver 



1890 
1891 

1891 






55 
35 
75 



Total nmnber of Trades Unions 
Total membership in 1892 



SUMMARY. 



115 
9,670 



LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF COLORADO. 



Railway Brotherhoods. 



Schedole of railway organizations in the State in 1892. 



NAME. 


• 

o 

-a 


Where located. 


1 
1 


Total 
membership. 


Carmen, Brotherhood of Railway 

Carmen. Brotherhood of BAilway 


15 

19 

48 

'75 

101 

44 

36 
132 
244 
247 
252 
325 

186 
29 
129 
258 
282 
385 
451 
480 

77 
59 
140 
196 
256 
259 
273 
218 
344 
475 


Pneblo 

Trinidad 


1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 

1892 

1877 
1882 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1892 

1875 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1892 

1877 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1891 


■* 


Carmen. Brotherhood of Railway 


Colorado City 

La Janta 


-202 


Carmen, Brotherhood of Railway 


Carmen. Brotherhood of Railway 


Denver 




Condoctors. Order of Railway 


Denver 


^ 


Condactors. Order of Railway 


Pneblo 




Condactorfl. Order of Railway 


Salida 




Condactors, Order of Railway 

Condactors. Order of Railway 


Colorado City 

Trinidad 


-476 


Condactors, Order of Railway 

Condactors, Order of Railway 

Engineers. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Leadville .. 

Grand Jnnction . . 

Denver 




Encrineers. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Pneblo 




Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Salida 




Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Knfnn<¥^rH, Rrntherhood of TjocomotivA 


Leadville 

La Janta 


-706 


Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Colorado City 

Denver 

Grand Jnnction . . 

Denver 


- 


Firemen. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Pueblo 




Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


SaUda. 

Leadville 




Firemen. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Como 


1 


Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen. Brotherhood of Locomotive 


La JnntA 

Denver 


-627 


Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive. 


Colorado City 

Trinidad 




Firemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Grand Jnnction.. 


- 
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Railway Bbothkbhoods— Goncladed. 



NAME. 



Switchmen^s 
Switchmen^s 
Switchmen's 
Switchinen''8 
Switchmen's 
Switchmen's 



Matnal Aid 
Mutual Aid 
Matual Aid 
Mutual Aid 
Mutual Aid 
Mutual Aid 



Association. 
Association. , 
Association. . 
Association. 
Association. 
Association. , 



Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trainman, 
Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trainmen, 
Trcdnmen, 
Trainmen, 



Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 



of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad . 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad, 
of Railroad. 



Telegraphers, Order of Railway. 
Telegraphers, Order of Railway. 
Telegraphers, Order of Railway. 



29 
49 
76 
79 

84 



31 
32 
203 
220 
193 
331 
406 
349 
446 



45 

77 
185 



Where located. 



Denver 

Pueblo 

Colorado City . . , 

Leadville 

Trinidad 

Grand Junction. 

Denver 

Salida 

Pueblo 

La Junta.: 

Leadville 

Trinidad 

Colorado City . . . 

Como 

Grand Junction . 

Denver 

Alamosa 



Pueblo . . 
Denver . . 
Trinidad 



o 

N 



U 

O 



1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1891 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 

1887 
1888 
1891 






^299 



^619 



\ 
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SUMMARY. 



Total number of railroad organizations. 
Total membership in April, 1892 



50 
8,383 



RECAPITULATION. 



OBOANIZATIONS. 



Trades Assemblies'*' 

Trades smd Labor Unions 

Knights of Labor (assemblies) 
Railway organizations 

Total 



Number 
in State. 



4 

115 

37 

50 



206 



Total 

membership 

in State. 



9,670 
2,736 
3,383 



15,789 



^Trades Assemblies are composed of delegates from Trades and Labor Unions 
whose membership is accredited to the total of Trades Unions, in above table. 



Total membership of organized labor in Colorado in 1892 15,789 

Total membership in 1888 8,894 

Total increase in membership since 1888 6,895 



PART V. 



Railway Labor, 




1 



^ 



4 
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Railway Xabor. 



In response to the official inquiry of this department, 
the auditors and officials of various roads doing business 
in Colorado have furnished statistics of the annual dis- 
bursement in wages to the employes of their respective 
roads in this State. The number of employes was also ob- 
tained in each instance. The result of the investigation 
discloses the fact that there are 13,252 persons engaged in 
railway labor, in its various branches, in this State. This 
includes train service, clerical labor, and, in fact, all occu- 
pations represented on the pay-rolls and for which wages 
are disbursed monthly in Colorado. The average annual 
disbursements in wages, on all railways in this State, 
is $10,528,869.61. The railways all pay their employes 
monthly, upon various dates. Payment is made for ser- 
vices rendered during the month preceding. Services for 
the current month are placed to the employ 6'fe credit; and 
if the said employ^ should be discharged before the regu- 
lar pay day, he is given a "time check," which is cashed 
by the local employer. 

The rule on Colorado systems is to compel all employ6s 
in train service to wear uniforms. 

Many of the employ6s have mutual benefit and insur- 
ance associations, that have on many occasions protected 
the widows and orphans of railroad men who have lost 
their lives at the post of duty. 

The railway employ6s of Colorado, such as engineers, 
firemen, conductors, brakemen, switchmen, telegraphers, 
etc., are well organized. Statistics demonstrate that they 
have increased greatly in membership during 1891 and 
1892. There are now 50 flourishing railroad organizations 
in the State, with a membership of 3,383, having local 
headquarters in Denver, Pueblo, Salida, Colorado City, 
Grand Junction, Leadville, Trinidad, and other localities. 
Comparatively few strikes have occurred on railways in 
this State during 1891-92. While dissensions have arisen 
between the companies and employ6s during the past year, 
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most of the grievances have been satisfactorily arbitrated 
without resorting to a strike. 

It is difficult to compute the average number of hours 
per day that railway employes, especially those in train 
service, are employed. Some of the roads allow compen- 
sation for all extra work performed over twelve hours. 
Clerical labor is, as a rule, the poorest paid branch in rail- 
way service. 

In yard or train service, where the duties performed 
are of a rugged nature and where danger to life and 
limb are incidental to a day's work, the wages earned 
by switchmen and trainmen are comparatively good. In 
train service, the engineer leads in monthly earnings, 
while the balance make fair averages, that compare favor- 
ably with wages paid elsewhere in the United States. The 
mountainous topography of the country in various portions 
of Colorado make train-life one that is surrounded with 
dangers, and one that requires skill, experience, keen 
vision, and alertness. Notwithstanding the dangers of 
dashing around curves, near yawning precipices of the 
Rocky Mountains, fatalities and collisions have been com- 
paratively few during the past two years in Colorado. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Company has a 
hospital fund, to which employes subscribe fifty cents per 
month, and this entitles them to medical treatment in case 
of sickness or injury, and a certain allowance to defray 
burial expenses. The company has a library, for the use of 
employes, at the Burnham shops, Denver. This library is 
located in the company's building, and no rental is charged 
for its use ; but employes who desire to use it pay a mem- 
bership fee of $2, and assessment of fifty cents per quarter, 
all the money collected being expended in the purchase of 
periodicals and books. This library has an excellent col- 
lection of valuable literature. 

The Union Pacific also has a hospital, at Denver. The 
hospital fund was established on the Union Pacific system 
in 1881, by voluntary contribution, but later, regular assess- 
ments were deducted from employ6s' earnings for the 
maintenance of the hospitals on the system. In 1889, the 
assessment was fixed at forty cents per month. 

There was comparatively little railroad building in this 
State during the past year, the total number of miles of 
new track laid being 152.59. Colorado ranked twelfth, 
however, in railway building, compared to other States. 
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The total amount of new track laid in the United States, 
during 1891, was 4,168.04 miles. The outlook for new 
lines and increased construction in Colorado, during 1893, 
is encouraging. 

The State Board of Equalization places the estimated 
valuation for 1892, of all railway lines, branches, tele- 
graph companies, etc., in Colorado, at $32,332,830. The 
valuation of each railway, and adjuncts, as officially esti- 
mated by the board, is as follows : 



NAME. 



Barlington and Colorado 

Colorado and Wyoming 

Denver, Utah and Pacific 

Denver, Golden and Salt Lake 

Pueblo and Arkansas Valley 

Denver and Santa F6 

("afion City Branch 

Denver Circle 

Pueblo and State Line 

Chicago, Bock Island and Pacific 

Colorado Eastern 

Colorado Midland 

Union division, Union Pacific 

Kansas division. Union Pacific 

Denver Pacific ai vision, Union Pacific 

Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, North 

Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, N. G 

Denver and Boulder Valley 

Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, South 

Denver, Ijeadville and Gunnison 

Denver Dnion Bailway and Terminal 

Denver and Rio Grande 

Rio Grande Junction 

Rio Grande Southern 

Rio Grande Western 

Silverton 

Manitou and Pike's Peak. 

Aspen and Western 

La Plata 

Little Book Clifif 

South Park and Leadville Short Line 

Stone Mountain Railway and Quarry Company 

Denver, Lakewood and Golden 

Golden City and South Platte Railway and Telegraph Company . 

Western Union Telegraph Company 

Postal Telegraph Cable Company 

Colorado Telephone Company 

Pullman Palace Car Company 



Total. 



Valuation. 



$1,662,036 

883,264 

346,565 

2,680 

2,405,798 

1,080,011 

369,409 

45,372 

1,186,398 

1,413,871 

18,759 

2,383,938 

93,207 

1,836,033 

892,875 

2,219.844 

632,801 

205,179 

1,645,710 

1,557,100 

214,420 

9,027,236 

483,354 

658,794 

289,932 

61,000 

27,044 

19,320 

11,075 

23,482 

21,900 

15,376 

41,859 

1,730 

172,733 

14,150 

100,131 

268,844 



$32,332,830 
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The estimated value of railroad property in each of the 
counties of the State is as follows: 



O0.KTT. 


Valne. 


„™. 


Valoe. 




11,785.938 
1M,£45 
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(33,332.830 



MILEAGE AND EQUIPMENT OF COLORADO RAILROADS, 1SB2. 



• In Colorado. 
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EMPLOY^, DISBURSEMENT OF WAGES, MILEAGE, ETC.. OF RAILWAYS 

IN COLORADO, 1891-92. 



RAILWAY. 



Denver & Bio Grande 

Union Peusific 

Colorado Midland 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 

B.&M.R 

Chicago. Bock Island & Pacific . 

Missouri Pacific 

Bio Grande Southern* 

Silverton 

Rio Grande Western! 

Miscellaneous^ 



Totals. 




Annual 

disbursement 

in wages. 



$4,580,852 54 

2,626,432 25 

1,024,610 37 

997,739 50 

474,568 92 

270,651 13 

157,749 60 

123,615 50 

65,873 00 

40,721 50 

166,055 30 

$10,528,869 61 



* Does not include men employed in construction work. 

t In Colorado only. 

t In the miscellaneous item is included local employes of Eastern trunk lines, 
etc., that have no local mileage; also employes of Union Depot Company, of Denver 
and Puebio. 

AVERAGE WAGES PAID RAILROAD LABOB IN COLORADO. 



OOOUPATION. 



Engineers 

Firemen 

Conductors (passenger) 
Conductors (freight). . . 

Brakemen 

Baggagemen 

Yardmasters 

Dispatchers 

Operators , 

Station ageais 

Shopmen 



Foremen switching crew (clay) . . 

Helpers, switching crew (da^) 

Foremen switching crew (night) 
Helpers, switching crew (night) . . 



CiiBBiGAii Labob— 7n local freight offices. 



Cashier 

Assistant cashier 

Chief clerk 

Revising clerks 

Claim clerks 

Chief bill clerks 

Bill clerks 

Abstract clerks 

Expense clerks 

Collectors 

Inspectors 

Foremen of platforms 

Receiving clerks 

Messengers 

CL.EBIOAL Labob — In general offices. 

Chief clerks of departments 

Subordinate clerkships 

Typewritists and stenographers 



Per month. 



$120 00 to 
75 00 to 

100 00 
85 00 
68 00 
75 00 

100 00 

105 00 
50 00 
40 00 to 
65 00 to 
78 00 to 
70 00 to 
85 00 to 
78 00 to 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



$150 00 

95 00 

120 00 

100 00 

95 00 

90 00 

175 00 

125 00 

90 00 

175 00 

115 00 

85 00 

80 00 

95 00 

90 00 



75 00 to 


125 00 


75 00 to 


90 00 


90 00 to 


110 00 


75 00 to 


90 00 


80 00 to 


90 00 


80 00 to 


90 00 


60 00 to 


75 00 


65 00 to 


75 00 


50 00 to 


65 00 


55 00 to 


70 00 


75 00 




90 00 to 


100 00 


65 00 to 


75 00 


55 00 





100 00 to 150 00 
50 00 to 90 00 
60 00 to 100 00 
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CLASSIFIED OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYES ON COLORADO RAILWAYS. 



OOOUPATION. 



In train service. 

Office employes, clerks, operators, station agents, etc 

Sho]^ and roondhonse employes 

Section men, laborers and freifrht handlers 

Bridge carpenters, watchmen, flagmen and miscellaneons 

Total 



No. of 
Employes. 



3,172 
2,415 
2,030 
2,241 



13,252 



RAILWAYS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



These figures are obtained from the third annual report 
of the Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which covers railroad statistics of the United States. 



Total nomber of locomotiyes (freight) 16,140 

Total nomber of locomotives (passenger) 8,384 



Cars in passenger service 

Cars in freight service 

Number of cars with automatic couplers 

Number of cars with train brakes 

Locomotives fitted with train brakes 

Locomotives fitted with automatic couplers 

Number of railroad employes 

Increase over number in 1889 

Average number of passengers carried annually 

Average number of tons of freight carried annually 

Number of railway corporations 

Total mileage 

Capital invested in railways 

Number of persons killed in one year (1890) 

Number of persons injured in one year 

Number of employes injured in one year 

Number of employes killed in one year 

Number of passengers killed in one year 

Persons killed, classed '* otherwise " 



24,524 

26,511 

1,119,627 

114,364 

128,241 

20,162 

955 

749,301 

45,558 

492,430,865 

636,441,617 

1,797 

156,404 

$6,667,719,420 

6,420 

29,044 

22,390 

2,451 

285 

3,584 
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RAILWAY EMPLOY]^ OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Third Annual Report, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 



CLASS. 



General officers 

General office clerks 

Station agents 

Other stationmen 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other shopmen 

Section foremen 

Other trackmen 

Switchmen, flagmen, and watchmen 

Telegraph operators and dispatchers. . . 
Employes— account floating equipment , 
All other employes and laborers 



Number. 



Total. 



n.l60 
22,239 
2.5,665 
66,431 
33,3!)4 
34,6»4 
23,513 
61,734 
27,601 
37,936 
80,733 
27,129 
157.036 
37,669 
lvS,968 

6,199 
83,:«0 

749,300 




1 



PART VI. 



Manufacturing and Industrial. 




1 



\ 
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Manufacturing and Industrial 



Nature has generously endowed Colorado with superior 
advantages for manufacturing. This fact has recently re- 
ceived the substantial recognition of Eastern capital, which 
has met with profitable returns. However, it was Colorado* 
men and home capital, backed by confidence and energy, 
that laid the foundation of our manufacturing resources, 
and these efforts were befittingly crowned with the reward 
of success, that acted as a magnet for foreign investors. 

While home industries are patronized with increasing 
liberality each year, as the merits of the product become 
known, they should be accorded preference by the citizens 
of this State, in order to foster home enterprise, and in so 
doing build up the prosperity of the commonwealth. La- 
bor, as well as capital, would be benefited if this was uni- 
versally done. An increased patronage of home factories 
causes an increased demand for home labor. It places 
wages in the pockets of wage-earners, and this money is 
circulated within the borders of our State. The motto of 
the Manufacturers' Exchange of Denver is particularly an 
appropriate one, viz: "Patronizing Colorado's manufac- 
turers insures Colorado's prosperity." If this motto is 
firmly imbedded in the hearts of the citizens of this State, 
it means that the Colorado of the future will eventually 
seize the garlands of National supremacy in manufacturing. 

Prom a canvass recently made by this department, Colo- 
rado has 740 manufacturing and industrial plants, includ- \ 
ing the smelters, mills, breweries, quarries and brickyards, 
as well as factories proper. 

In the compilation of these statistics, strict attention 
has been given to the necessity of only including enter- 
prises that could consistently be classified as "manufac- 
tories and industrial plants." While not wishing to 
criticise the merits and demerits of some reports on manu- 
facturing, previously issued in Denver and elsewhere, they 
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have evidently been somewhat exaggerated, and included 
statistics that could have been more properly classed as 
"mercantile" instead of "manufacturing." The statistics 
herewith presented are based upon returns made to this 
Bureau and obtained by an official canvass. 

The amount of capital invested in 740 industries of the 
State is, $24,347,806. Many of the manufacturers rent or 
lease the premises occupied, otherwise the amount of in- 
vestment would be much greater. The total value of the 
product of breweries, factories, smelters, mills, quarries, 
and brickyards in Colorado, for 1891, was $70,027,854.50. 
The various product-values are classified elsewhere in this 
report. The total number of persons employed in the in- 
dustries above given, including office employes, is 20,107 ; 
of this number, there are 19,028 males and 1,084 females; 
11,019 males and 1,080 females are employed in manu- 
factories ; 3,405 males are employed in the smelters ; 1,830 
in the brickyards during brick-making season, and 1,521 
in the sandstone quarries. The balance are distributed in 
various pursuits in the other industries. $12,951,763.55 is 
distributed in wages, annually, in 740 industries. 

In factories where both sexes are employed, there is a 
great disparity in wages between male and female em- 
ployes ; the feminine wage-earners invariably receive the 
lowest returns for their labor. During 1891, several new 
immense factories were built and placed in operation in 
this State. They are a credit to any State, and deserve 
every encouragement. 

The amount of capital invested in new factories in 
Colorado during the past two years was $1,865,000. These 
new enterprises gave employment to 1,100 persons, dis- 
tributed $503,900 in wages in one year, and produced in 
manufactures $1,300,000 worth of goods, for a similar 
period. 

The leading manufacturing counties of the State are 
Arapahoe, Pueblo, Las Animas, and El Paso. In many of j 
the other counties manufacturing has received a great im- 
petus during the past two years. The outlook for the 
future is a brilliant one, and there is not the semblance of 
a doubt but what manufacturing will eventually rank first 
among the great resources of this marvelous young State. 

There has been a large amount of capital invested in 
improvements of industrial plants during the year; $1,090,- 
500 having been invested in machinery alone. 
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MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 



SCHEDULE OF LEADING COLORADO INDUSTRIES, CAPITAL INVESTED, AND 

VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCT FOR 1891. 



INDUSTBIKS. 



Smeltei^ 

Factories 

Flouring mills 

Breweries 

Packing h oases 

Bricky^^s 

Oil refineries 

Sandstone quarries . 
Granite quarries. . . . 
Limestone quarries. 

Totals 



Capital 
invested. 



$8,050,000 00 

.5,039,669 00 

2,000,000 00 

3,060,000 00 

354,704 00 

950,000 00 

1,682,455 00 

2,010,540 00 

821000 00 

379,438 00 



$24,347,806 00 



Value 
of product. 



$33,548,934 00 

25,332,953 50 

2,308,536 00 

2,350,000 00 

1,760,992 00 

1.-16,720 00 

900,860 00 

1,826,095 00 

314,673 00 

138,091 00 



$70,027,854 50 



SCHEDULE OF COLORADO INDUSTRIES AND WAGES DISBURSED ANNUALLY 

1891-2. 



INDUSTRIES. 



Smelters 

Manufactories 

Flouring mills 

Breweries 

Packing houses 

Brickyards 

Oil refineries 

Sandstone quarries. 
Granite quarries. — 
Limestone quarries 

Totals 



Number. 



10 

486 

42 

12 

5 
85 

4 
71 
10 
15 



740 



NUMBER 
OP EMPLOYES.* 



Males. 



3,405 

11,019 

310 

336 

165 

1,830 
150 

1,521 
187 
100 



19,023 



Females. 



1,080 
2 
1 
1 



1,084 



Average annual 

disbursement 

in wages. 



^Includes office employes. 



fin season. 



$2,647,542 50 

7,776,930 35 

212,500 00 

309,200 00 

116,500 00 

1853,124 50 

108,000 00 

812.600 80 

83,300 00 

31.865 40 



$12,951,763 55 




•^ » * », 
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THIRD BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



CLASSIFICATION OF COLORADO MANUFACTORIES. 



EXCLUSIVE OF SMELTERS, BREWERIES, FLOURING 

AND PACKING HOUSES. 



MILLS, BRICKYARDS 



MANUFAOTOBY. 



•Awning and tents 

Artificial ice 

Bank and office fixtures 

Baking powder (extracts) 

Bath tubs 

Bar fixtores 

Boiler works 

Bookbinderies 

Bottling works 

Boxes 

Brass goods 

Brooms 

Canned goods, etc 

Candy 

Cement 

Carriages and wagons 

Campers' oatfit 

Cigars 

Crackers 

Cotton goods 

Corsets 

Cratches 

Cornices 

Compressed yeast 

Coffee and spice mills 

Confectionery 

Cloaks 

Fire-brick 

Fnrnitare 

Fur goods 

Furnaces 

Freight elevators 

Flavoring extracts 

Foundries and machine shops. 

Olass works 

Harness and saddles 

Hair goods 

Iron fences , 

Knit goods 

Lead pipe , 

Macaroni 






5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
6 

17 
4 
3 
5 
4 

10 
3 

38 
4 

80 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 

12 

10 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 

30 
1 

30 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 



MANUFAOTOBY. 



Mantels and grates 

Matches 

Mining machinery 

Mattresses 

Moccasins 

Ore sampling works 

Ore cars 

Overalls 

Pottery works 

Pumps 

Planing mills 

Paper mills 

Plaster paris goods 

Printers' ink 

Pickles 

Roofing supplies 

Railroad shops 

Rolling mills 

Shirts 

Sheet iron and copper works 

Shoes 

Stoves 

Street cars 

Showcases 

Sewer pipe 

Soap 

Steel works 

Stained glass 

Soda water 

Trunks and valises 

Toys 

Umbrellas, etc 

Upholsterers' goods 

Vinegar 

Whips 

Woolen mill 

Miscellaneous 

Total number of manufactories 
(exclusive of smelters, etc) , 



d 
55 



6 
1 
4 
2 
1 

14 
2 
2 
2 
3 

24 
2 
4 
1 
2 
8 
8 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
1 
3 

10 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

22 
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COMPARATIVE SCHEDULE. 



GROWTH OF MANUFACTUKINQ IN COLORADO, 1880 AND 1891 COMPARED. 



Value of factory product 
Increase 



In 1880. 



$14,260,159 00 



In 1891. 



♦133,299,201 50 
19,039,042 50 



♦Exclusive of smelters. Includes only factories, miUs, breweries, etc. 
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SANDSTONE RESOURCES. 



One of the chief industries of Colorado is the sand- 
stone output. Colorado ranks second in the United States 
in this respect. 

The recent output of sixteen States yielded the follow- 
ing revenue to the respective States named: 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9i 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



STATES. 



Ohio 

Colorado 

PennsylTania. 
Connecticut.. 
New York — 
Massachosetts 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

New Mexico . 
Wisconsin .... 
California.... 

Missoori 

Kansas 

West Virginia 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 



BEVSNUE. 



$3,046,656 
1,826,095 
1,609,159 
920,061 
702,419 
649,097 
597,300 
246,579 
186,804 
183,958 
175,598 
155,557 
149,289 
140,687 
131,979 
117 940 



The number of sandstone quarries in the United States 
is 803. Of this number, Colorado furnishes 71 quarries 
and employs 1,521 men. 



STEEL AND IRON PRODUCTION. 



CAPACITY OP ONE PLANT IN COLORADO. 

The Bessemer steel works, near Pueblo, is one of the 
greatest plants of the kind in the world. The following 
is the capacity of the works for annual production : 



PBODUOnON. 



Pig iron 

Steel rails 

Iron castings. ! 

Cast-iron pipe 

Merchant bar, etc 

Nails (100-lb. kegs— 45,000) 
Spikes 



TONS. 



25,000 
16,000 
1,900 
1,200 
4,700 
2,250 
2500 



V 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 



CAPACITY OP THE FLORENCE OIL WELLS. 

The average annual production, in total, of petroleum at 
Florence, is as follows: 



PRODUCTION. 



Crude oil '• 

Refined oil 

Greases 

Hiffheet yield of single well, per day. 

Sold in Colorado (refined) 

Shipped to other markets (refined) . . 

Sold in Colorado (greases) 

Shipped to other markets (greases) . . 



BBLS. 



300,000 

140,000 

160,000 

200 

70,000 

80,000 

87,000 

53,000 



PART VIL 



Convict Labor. 




i'l 
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Convict Labor. 



In 1876, when another star was added to the Nation's 
flag, in commemoration of the admission of Colorado as a 
State, the old Federal penitentiary, established at Cafion 
City in 1871, was purchased and converted into a State 
prison. The penitentiary at Canon City was originally of 
primitive design, but it has subsequently been greatly en- 
larged and improved. With the increase of population in 
this State, the natural sequel of an increase in crime fol- 
lowed. To accommodate the constantly increasing number 
of convicts, new cell-houses have been erected, and even 
now space is limited. Since the penitentiary was estab- 
lished, and including Federal and State regimes, there 
have been 2,871 convicts received within its gates from 
1871 up to the present date. Numbers are' not dupli- 
cated, as each convict receives an original number when 
received. 

With the exception of a slight competition in brick, 
lime and stone industries, and the State ditch, convict labor 
in Colorado does not conflict with free and honest labor. 
Prior to 1878, the prison labor at Cafion City manufac- 
tured shoes for a firm, but this was discontinued in 1883, 
since which date no manufacturing of goods for the mar- 
ket has been conducted at the State prison. Through leg- 
islative enactment of the Eighth General Assembly, a bill 
was passed authorizing the employment of convict labor, 
to some extent, in constructing the Mesa county ditch, in 
which the State is interested. The fact that the Colorado 
State penitentiary is operated at a loss annually, in order 
to protect honest labor, is a fact that will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by the laboring element. It shows marked and 
deserved consideration for the interests of honest labor, 
and as will be seen by statistics elsewhere presented in 
this report, Colorado is one of two States in the Union that 
protects free labor to this extent. 

In other States, convict labor unjustly competes largely 
with factory employes, as manufacturing is the chief sup- 
port of the prisoners. In Massachusetts, according to the 
last report available, the manufactures of the prison in 
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that State yielded $201,918.78 during one term. This in- 
cludes the making of brushes, harness, shoes, trunks, etc. 
Most of the other State prisons also compete with outside 
labor, to a large extent, in manufacturing. Sing Sing con- 
Victs earned $144,828.59 for that State prison during 1890. 
Numerous other instances could be cited that would in- 
spire the hearts of Colorado workingmen with intense satis- 
faction and gratitude over the fact that convict labor does 
not compete with manufacturing and other industrial pur- 
suits in Colorado. This fact alone, coupled with the iron- 
clad State law prohibiting such a state of aflPairs, should 
encourage factories to locate in Colorado, and insures the 
manufacturing future of this State. Most of the Southern 
States have the lease system, notably Tennessee. In Ten- 
nessee, the State leases the convicts to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, for a remuneration of $100,000 
per year. These convicts compete with honest coal miners, 
and the result was manifested in the recent riots and blood- 
shed experienced in that State. 

It costs a good round sum to maintain convict labor in 
this State. The cost of maintenance, per capita, is perhaps 
greater than in many other States. This is due to cost of 
commodities and the large amount of outside work per- 
formed by the convicts in the brickyards, stone quarries, 
limekilns. State ditch, etc., which necessitates a large 
guard service. The statistics on maintenance presented in 
this report are based upon the figures given by the wardens 
in their various reports, from 1876 to 1890, inclusive. 

In many instances, if all prison expenses, such as im- 
provements, etc., were included, the cost of maintenance 
would be greater than the figures given. The latter simply 
cover the actual cost of maintenance, including subsistence, 
guard service, and incidental expenses necessary to main- 
tenance of convicts. In 1889-90, the cost of maintenance 
was reduced to $174.10 per capita per year. The report of 
the present administration has not been completed as yet, 
owing to the fact that the fiscal year of the term has not 
expired. However, from conservative estimates, the present 
cost of maintenance will not exceed $182.50 per capita per 
year, and this is an excellent showing of judicious manage- 
ment, in view of the fact that an average of 600 prisoners 
have been incarcerated at Canofi City during the present 
term. 

Officers of this Bureau have frequently visited the 
State penitentiary on business incidental to gathering these 
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statistics, and found the entire plant in good sanitary con- 
dition, clean and well kept, while humane treatment and 
every consideration for the personal comfort of convicts 
has accompanied the rigid discipline that has characterized 
the administration of Warden W. A. Smith. 

The greatest source of revenue to the penitentiary is 
from the sale of brick, lime, and stone. The average 
product of the limekilns in two years, or the regular 
biennial term, based upon former reports of wardens, is 
304,609 bushels. The expenses of maintaining the kilns, 
etc., averages $16,510.52, while the average receipts are 
$31,196.11. The brickyards have a biennial output of 
2,405,314 brick and 74,900 casings. Expenses, $5,922; re- 
ceipts, $12,465.91, based upon the report of 1890. From 
the stone quarries, about $5,532.86 is the average revenue 
biennially. The prison garden, ranch, and the sale of hogs, 
also yield a small revenue to the prison. The surplus 
labor at the penitentiary is worked on State Canal No. 1, 
which irrigates a large acreage of land between Pueblo 
and Canon City. 

In the personnel of convicts, comparatively few mem- 
bers of organized labor are found. Those who have been 
imprisoned for various offenses can attribute their misfor- 
tune more to temper and intemperance than dishonesty. 
Many laborers not affiliated with organized labor have been 
inmates of the prison. The occupations, nativities, etc., 
of convicts received at the prison since it was established, 
will be found elsewhere in this report. 

The expenses of maintaining the penitentiary since 
1876 were $1,576,356.16. The earnings were $402,846.63. 
The figures for 1891-2 are estimated, as the report of the 
warden for these years has not yet been issued. The bal- 
ance are based on official reports of the respective wardens 
of preceding years. 

A significant feature of prison life in this State, since 
1876, demonstrates the large percentage of unmarried pris- 
oners imprisoned compared to.those married. Of the total 
number of convicts received since 1876 to 1890, inclusive, 
458 were married, 75 were widowers, 9 were divorced, and 
1,820 were unmarried. 

Between the years 1876 and 1890 there were 197 par- 
dons issued. During the same period, 1,347 prisoners 
were discharged, 23 sentences were commuted, 25 escaped, 
3 were killed while attempting escape, and 24 were trans- 
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f erred to the State insane asylum. Thirty-fiv€ convicts 
died in prison during this period. In county representa- 
tion, Arapahoe county has always lead. This is due to 
population. Morgan, Otero, Logan, Dolores, Routt, Yuma, 
and the new counties, have contributed comparatively few 
guests to the keeping of the penitentiary warden. The 
county jails throughout the State, especially in the larger 
counties, have been well filled during 1891-2 — a sure indi- 
cation of an increase in population and crime. 

Returns from the penitentiary since 1871, and from 
county jails throughout the State, demonstrate the fact 
that most of the prisoners are placed behind bars for the 
offense of dishonesty. The thirst for wealth has been 
the prime cause of so many inmates of prison. In the 
State penitentiary, from 1871 to 1890, inclusive, 1,054 con- 
victs were received for larceny, 332 for burglary, 120 for 
robbery, 30 for embezzlement, 158 for forgery, and count- 
less other offenses prompted by desire for money, in which 
several offenses combined in one were committed. Murder 
and assault also figure numerously in the classification of 
crimes that fill the penitentiary, according to detailed sta- 
tistics elsewhere in this report. 

The State has one penitentiary at Canon City, one re- 
formatory at Buena Vista, one industrial school at Golden, 
and fifty-five county jails. With the exception of the 
county jails, they are all maintained by biennial appropri- 
ations of the Legislature. 



STATE PENITENTIARY. 



SCHEDULE OF EXPENSES, EAENING8, COST OF MAINTENANCE OF CON- 
VICTS, ETC., 1876 TO 1892. 



TEBM. 



1876 

1877-78 

1879-80 

1881-82 

1883-84 

1885-86 

1887-88 

1889-90 

1891-92 (estimated) 



Warden. 



Rudd 

Megrue . . 
Megrae . 
Felto^ ... 

Hoyt 

Cameron 

Hoyt 

Lamping. 
Smith.... 



eo 


Qfi 


•y 


«M © 


(3 


a 





o§ 


3 

73 


73 


• 

c 




Expenses 
term. 


Earnings 
term 


Average 
convict 


Annaal c 
mainte 
per cap 


$18,013 00 


$1,528 29 
8,522 26 


79 




65,917 01 


146 


$255 94 


92,809 19 


22,023 05 


164 


222 35 


204,736 04 


59,787 14 


251 


279 12 


230,260 39 


50,405 83 


340 


252 58 


274,036 22 


70,067 28 


356 


245 76 


233,986 13 


80,676 17 


S>7 


239 40 


236,598 17 


53,836 61 


477 


174 10 


235,000 00 


56,000 00 


600 


182 50 



d 
'3 



I 

0. 
O 

•sgl 



70.12 

59.2 

76.5 

69.2 

67.33 

65.59 

47.70 

50.00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Expenses since 1876 81,591,356 15 

Earnings sincel876 402,846 63 

Total deficiency $1,188,509 52 



CONVICTS RECEIVED. 



SCHEDULE OF CONVICTS RECEIVED, CONJUGAL 'RELATIONS, DISPOSITIONS, 

DEATHS, PARDONS, ETC. 







d 


1 
B 


B 






















1 


.}> 


(0 

Pi 


7EAB. 


1 

£ 

• 

34 


Average dori 
g term. 


§ 

B 

d 

84 


Minimum nu 
g ber. 


i 

10 


• 

i 

20 


1 

2 


i 

1 

Q 
2 


i 

CO 

1 

• • • • 


i 

d 
o 

2 


1 
ft 

17 


i 


• 
OD 

S 
ft 

• • « ■ 


• 
CD 
9 

3 


Attempted ee 
"* capes. 


Shot while e 
caping. 


Sent to insai 
asylam. 


1876 




1877-78.. 


132 


146 


149 


82 


30 


106 


10 


• a • • 


1 


12 


42 




7 




14 


1 




1879-80.. 


199 


164 


228 


139 


45 


173 


8 


■ > • • 


1 


6 


104 




4 


5 


6 






1881-82. 


287 


251 


322 


191 


49 


265 


8 


• • • ■ 


• « • • 


11 


166 




3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1883-84.. 


290 


340 


379 


306 


86 


273 


13 


• • • • 


5 


39 


178 




7 


1 


4 


1 


8 


1885-86.. 


307 


356 


409 


284 


57 


228 


7 


6 


7 


39 


219 




2 


10 


23 




8 


1887-88.. 


407 


357 


419 


296 


71 


317 


17 


1 


4 


25 


246 


11 


6 


3 


10 




2 


1889-90.. 


565 


477 


537 


405 


110 


438 


10 


.... 


8 


63 


385 


12 


6 




14 
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ASSIGNMENT OF CONVICT LABOR. 



The average daily assignment of convicts, during the 
years 1891 and 1892, up to date, has been as follows: 



ASSIGNED TO— 



State ditch 

Surveying ditch 

Limestone quarry 

Carpenter shop 

Tailor shop ... 

Bath house 

Barber shop 

Kitchens 

Garden 

West gate 

Storeroom 

Deputy's office 

Warden's house 

Cow-pen 

Mason gang 

DxvJL ••••• • •••••••••■•••*•• •••■■••■• 

Crippled 

Lying-in 

Buena Vista reformatory 

Sandstone quarry 

* During brick-making season. 



No. 



150 
2 

43 

11 

24 

21 

3 

37 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

7 

10 
10 
35 
29 



ASSIGNED TO— 



Limekilns 

Blacksmith shop. 

Boiler house 

Stone shed 

Cell-houses. 

Stables 

South gate . . . . . . 

Dispensary 

Brickyard* 

Front office 

Hogpen 

Night cook 

Cooler 

Condemned 

Crazy 

Female prisoners 

Average total . 



No. 

46 

12 

15 

15 

17 

18 

1 

6 

27 

7 

2 

1 

2 



5 

2 

12 



600 
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COST OF MAINTENANCE. 



REPORTS SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER CAPITA OF MAINTENANCE OF 
CONVICT LABOR IN TWENTY-NINE PENITENTIARIES— 1891. 



NAME OF STATE. 



Virginia 

New Jersey , 

Tennessee 

New York (Sing Sing) .. 

New York (Auburn) 

New York (Clinton) 

Pennsylvania (eastern) . . . 
Pennsylvania (western) . . 

Indiana (north) 

Indiana (south) 

Missouri 

Illinois ( Joliet) 

Illinois (Chester) 

California (two prisons). 

Texas (combined) 

Maryland 

Kans€i8 

Nebraska — 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Iowa (two prisons) 

COLORADO 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota (Stillwater) . . 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Nevada (Carson) 



Number of 
convicts. 



905 

912 

1,550 

1,553 

1,581 

804 

1,704 

996 

570 

735 

1,685 

1,322 

677 

2,000 

3,036 

881 

1,000 

355 

319 

1,600 

627 

600 

805 

586 

353 

125 

87 

96 



Cost of 

maintenance 

per capita. 



S 65 78 

76 80 
94 90 
111 40 
111 84 
155 98 
111 87 

186 44 

124 10 
127 38 

125 30 
159 20 
179 24 
164 25 
131 40 
125 82 
150 40 
146 00 
129 50 
153 83 
170 30 

• 182 50 
140 75 
233 03 
230 55 
306 17 

187 10 
350 05 



CONTRACT, OR "LEASE SYSTEM," STATES. 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, South Carolina, North Carolina. 
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CLASSIFIED OCCUPATIONS 



OF CONVICTS WHEN RECEIVED, 1887 TO 1890, INCLUSIVE.— APPLIES ONLY TO 
CONVICTS HAVING TRADES OR REGULAR VOCATIONS. 



OCCUPATION. 



Amalgamaters 

Actors 

Artists 

Aactioneers 

Architects 

Barbers 

Bill-posters 

Barkeepers 

Brick-moalders 

Bookkeepers 

Bridge bailder 

Brick masons 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Bricklayers 

Broom-makers 

Brakemen 

Bakers 

Brushmakers 

Boilermakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Billiardiste 

Carpenters 

Cooks 

Clerks 

Cloth finishers 

Coopers 

Civil engineers 

Cigarmakers 

Csubinetmakers 

Cordmakers 

Cementers 

Carriagemakers 

Coachmen 

Carters 

Confectioners 

Coke-burners 

Chambermaids 

Cowboys 

Commercial traveiers 

Detectives , 

Dentists 

Dmggists 

Dishwashers 

Dairymen , 

Electrotypers 

Engineers 

Engravers 

Electricians 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Olass-cntters 

Glaziers 

Gardeners 

Glassblowers 

Horse jockeys 

Hodcarriers 

Horse trainers 

Hostlers 

Hamessmakers 

Herders 

Horseshoers 

Housekeepers 

Hack drivers 

Hair dressers 



No. 



2 
6 
5 
1 
2 

a5 

1 

23 
5 

47 
1 
3 

37 
4 

15 
2 

10 
8 
2 
7 
1 

25 
1 

38 

80 

40 
1 
4 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

18 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4* 
2 
1 

22 
1 
2 

85 

18 
1 
1 
3 
1 

10 
2 
2 
6 
8 

30 
2 
3 
2 
1 



OCCUPATION. 



Hotel-keepers 

Iron-moalaers 

Iron polishers 

Insurance agents 

Janitors 

JewAlers 

Junk dealers 

Ijaborers 

Lithographers 

liawyers 

Line repairers 

Lathers 

Locksmiths 

Laundrymen 

Liverymen 

Music teachers 

Miners 

Meat cutters 

Millers 

Machinists 

Merchants 

Musicians 

Masons 

Millwrights 

Newspaper reporters . . . 

Paper makers 

Preachers 

Police justice 

Peddlers 

Plasterers 

Porters 

Painters 

Pastry cooks 

Photographers 

Printers 

Physicians 

Quarrymen 

Railroaders 

Steward 

Steamfitters 

Sewing machine agents. 

Saddlers 

Stenographers 

Salesmen 

Saloonkeepers 

Silversmiths 

Sailors 

Shoemakers 

Stockmen 

Sawyers... 

Stonecutters 

Soldiers 

Stage drivers 

Teachers 

Tinners 

Teamsters 

Telegraph operators 

Undertakers 

Upholsterers 

Veterinary surgeons 

Weavers 

Waiters 

Watchmakers 

Wagonmakers , 

Wood turners 

Miscellaneous , 



No. 



1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
450 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

80 
2 
3 

10 
3 

17 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

12 

18 
2 
1 

18 
2 
3 

35 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
8 

17 
8 
1 

17 
2 
2 
4 
8 

42 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 

20 
2 
4 
2 

100 
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LIST OP CRIMES. 



LIST OF CRIMES CLASSIFIED, AND NUMBER OF CONVICTS THAT WERE 
IMPRISONED FOR THE SAME, FROM 1871 TO 1890, INCLUSIVE. 



OBIMX. 



Murder 

Manslaughter 

Assaalt to murder 

Murder, second degree 

Voluntfiiry murder 

Involuntary murder. 

Conspiracy to murder 

False imprisonment and larceny. 

Robbery and assault to kill 

Larceny and assault to kill 

Burglary, larceny, and assault 

Assault 

Assault to rob 

Larceny and felonious assault 

Assault to commit larceny 

MisusijCig postoffice 

Embezzlement 

Embezzlement from mails 

Embezzlement and larceny 

Malicious mischief 

Maliciously Mlling horse 

Bigamy 

Bigamy and larceny 

Bigamy and perjury 

Incest 

Abortion 

Attempting to commit abortion. . 

Perjury 

Libel i 

Robbery 

Resisting an officer 

Felonious assault 

Burglary and assault to kill 

Kidnaping 

Against nature 

Rape 

Passing forged check 

Miscellaneous 



I 



:z; 



165 

36 

123 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

10 

33 

5 

4 

1 

24 
1 
3 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
120 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
12 
2 
60 



OBIME. 



Vagrancy 

Confidence game 

False pretenses (goods) 

Forgery and false pretenses .... 

False pretenses and assault 

False pretenses (money) 

Larceny and receiv'g stolen goods 
Larceny, burglary and receiving 

stolen goods 

Receiving stolen goods 

Forgery 

Forgery and uttering forgery 

Passing forgery 

False pretenses 

Mayhem 

Assault and mayhem 

Arson 

Larceny 

Larceny and forgery 

Burglary and forgery 

Burglary and larceny 

Confidence game and larceny 

Cheat 

Salting ore 

Burglary » 

Sodomy 

Illegal voting 

Seduction 

High misdemeanor 

Larceny as bailee 

Misusing mails 

Counterfeiting 

Abduction 

Obstructing railroad track 

Conspiracy 

Feloniously branding stock 

Attempting rape 

Furnishing liquor to Indians 



I 

i 

2 



2 
7 
3 
4 
1 

10 
16 

4 

38 

158 

8 

2 

46 

4 

1 

9 

1,054 

1 

1 

68 

I 

1 
332 
6 
3 
3 
2 
8 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

29 
1 



AVERAGE DAILY CONSUMPTION OF FOOD. 



The following •official return from Warden Smith, for 
1891-92, shows the average daily rationfe at the State 
prison : 



BREAKFAST. 

Beef 

Potatoes 

Onions 

CoflFee 

Bread 

SUPPER. 

Oatmeal 

Sugar 

Tea 

Bread 



DINNER. 

Beef 

Potatoes 

Onions (in soup) , 

Cabbage (in soup) . . . 
Bread 

SUNDRIES 

Salt 

Pepper 



fi>s. 

400 

400 
30 
40 

250 



30 

IH 
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COUNTY REPRESENTATION. 



NUMBER OF CONVICTS BECEIVED AT THE PENITENTIARY FROM 

COUNTIES NAMED. 



OOUMTIES. 


YEABS. 




1876. 


1877-8. 


1879-80. 


1881-2. 


1883-4. 


1885-6. 


1887-8. 


1889-90. 


Arapahoe 

Bent 


22 

10 

6 


46 

13 

6 


78 

18 

5 


100 

14 

7 

6 

7 

14 
4 
2 
1 


114 
14 
13 

18 
7 

16 
4 
5 


79 

13 

13 

22 

6 

11 

2 

1 


123 
21 

9 
16 

1 

•J 

1 


205 
4 


Boalder 

Chaffee 


4 
19 


Clear Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 


2 


• • • ■ a • ■ 


6 
2 
3 
1 


1 
2 

4 


Caster 








Dolores 






1 


Donglas 

Eacrle 


1 




1 


1 


3 


4 

2 
8 

27 
9 

10 
4 
9 


2 
1 


Elbert 


5 
4 

2 


19 


4 
15 
10 


3 
21 
10 


""20" 


1 

21 

16 

3 

4 

11 


6 


El Paso 


51 


Fremont 


4 


(iarfield 


7 


Gilpin 


2 




2 


2 

17 

4 

2 

11 


2 
10 


3 


Gunnison 


14 


Hinsdale 






1 
1 
9 




Huerfano. , 


2 
10 


3 

7 


" "i" 


6 


Jefferson 

Kit CftrsOTir 


6 


• 7 


8 
1 


Trf^ke. 




3 


34 


31 


24 

6 

10 

10 


10 
5 

15 
6 


56 

■• •■4" 

18 


24 


La Plata 


i" 


4 


Larimer 

Las Animas 

Lincoln 


9 
6 


13 

8 


7 
27 

7 


Logan 














4 
1 


3 


Mesa 










3 


3 


12 


Monteznma 










1 


Montrose 












5 


1 


9 


Moriran 












1 


Otero 
















3 


Ouray 






2 
5 


6 

10 

1 


3 
9 
1 


2 

8 
1 


3 
2 
5 


7 


X ar A •••• ••»••• •• 

Pitkin 


2 


3 


3 
14 


Prowers 








2 


Pueblo 


9 


6 
1 


4 


18 


32 


7 
1 


46 
4 
1 

1 
2 


71 


Bio Grande 


3 


Routt 










3 


Saguache 


i 


3 " 


1 
3 


4 
4 


2 
5 
1 
5 


1 
3 


3 


Ban ttnan - - - . , 


1 


San Miguel 




1 


Summit 






1 


1 


3 


2 
2 
6 


1 


Washington 






2 


Weld 


6 


9 


5 


2 


17 


....... 


12 


Yuma 


1 




• • « • • 

















NATIVITIES OF CONVICTS. 



The following is a schedule of nativities of convicts 
received at the Colorado penitentiary, under Federal and 
State control, from the first day a convict was received up 
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to 1892, inclusive, as far as statistics are available for the 
current year. The nativities given include both sexes: 



NATIVITY. 




Americans* . . . 
Aastralians . . . 

AoBtriaiiB 

Bohemians 

Canadians 

Chinese 

Colorado-born 

Cubans 

Danes 

East Indians.. 

Egyptians 

Englishmen. . 
Frenchmen . . . 

Germans 

Hollanders . . . 
Indians 



NATIVITY. 



9 

B 



Irishmen 

Italians 

Mexicans 

Norwegians 

Polanoers 

Prussians 

Russians 

Scotchmen 

South Americans .. 

Swedes 

Swiss 

Welshmen 

Bom at sea 

All other nativities 

Total received 



140 

50 

30 

10 

2 

32 

4 

25 

2 

17 

2 

6 

1 

100 



2,871 



* Bom in America. Includes those of foreign parentage; also colored prisoners. 
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Employers' Liability. 



The subject of employers' liability has been reviewed 
at exhaustive length by previous reports of this Bureau, 
with recommendations for the passage of a new law that 
will insure protection to the families of employes who are 
injured or killed while engaged in the discharge of their 
respective duties. The subject has been so thoroughly 
handled, thai but few undeveloped phases remain to be 
submitted now. 

There should be full realization of the necessity of legis- 
lative recognition of the request of the working people of 
Colorado interested in the subject. From a concensus of 
opinion among employes, it is evident that they have no 
faith in the stability of the present statute on employers' 
liability, in this State. 

In 1883, in a suit for damages brought against the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6, the Supreme Court of 
this State decided as follows: "That the words, 'any per- 
son,' do not include servants of the same master injured by 
the negligence of a fellow-servant while acting in the 
common employment." (6 Colorado, 498.) 

The present statutes on the subjects of employers' 
liability and mechanics' liens are regarded as not suffi- 
ciently effective, by the wage-earners of the State, and 
there is an existing unanimity of opinion among the labor- 
ing masses, that these particular statutes in question 
should be amended, or new measures adopted, to secure 
better protection to labor. 

Attempts at securing legislation in behalf of a new 
employers' liability law were repeatedly made during the 
past three legislative sessions. While at times success 
seemed probable, the measures or the subject were inevit- 
ably doomed to defeat. If passed in one branch of the 
^Legislature they were unsuccessful in the other. 

In the Eighth General Assembly, Senator Betts, of 
Pueblo county, introduced Senate bill No. 1, as follows: 
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" Every corporation, company or individual, which may 
employ agents, servants or other employes, shall be liable 
for injuries sustained by co-employ6s or co-servants, to the 
same extent, and the same manner, as such corporation, 
company or individual now is, or may be, liable to a non- 
employ 6 for like injuries." 

It was exceedingly short in its phraseology, but would 
have been sweeping in its effect, if it had passed. The 
working people of the State hoped and worked for its suc- 
cess, but the measure was defeated. Several other bills 
on the subject were introduced in the House, but each 
met a similar fate. 



LAWS ON EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 



The following is a digest of the laws on employers' lia- 
bility in several States, together with some judicial rulings 
upon the subject, that will prove of interest: 

ILLINOIS. 

The supreme court holds that the question whether a 
section hand, engaged in loading iron on a car, was at the 
time of the accident a fellow-servant with those in charge 
of the train which ran over him, and on which he had rid- 
den to his work, was one of fact and not for the court, and 
a finding that they were not fellow -servants was warranted 
by the evidence. (C. & A. K. R. Co. vs, Kelly, 21 N. E. 
Rep., 203. ) 

INDIANA. 

The supreme court held that a railroad company cannot 
avoid liability for injuries to a servant from a defective 
brake, on the ground that it was the duty of its inspector 
to see that the brake was in repair, and that the inspector 
was a co-servant of the injured person. (Cin., H. & D. R. 
Co. vs, McMuUen, 20 N. E. Rep., 287.) 

KENTUCKY. 

The common law rule of liability has not been modified 
by statute, but in the case of Louisville & Nashville R. 
Co. vs. Robinson, 4 Bush., 507, the supreme court held that 
the implied undertaking between a railroad company and 
its employes in the same class of service does not exonerate 
the company from liability for damages, resulting to one 
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of such co-agents from extraordinary or gross negligence 
of another of such agents in the same line of service. In 
the same case it was held that engineers and brakemen are 
in the same class of line service, and the fact that the en- 
gineer served on a passenger and the brakeman on a 
freight train, does not affect the reason and policy of im- 
plying, as between themselves, such associations, knowledge, 
and trust as to have induced an undertaking mutually to 
risk all the contingencies which the ordinary skill and 
care of each other in his line of service could not avert. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

"An employer is not bound to indemnify his employ^ for 
losses suffered by the latter in consequence of the ordinary 
risks of the business in which he is employed, nor in con- 
sequence of the negligence of another person employed 
by the same employer, in the same general business, unless 
he has neglected to use ordinary care in the selection of 
the culpable employ^." "An employer must, in all cases, 
indemnify his employ^ for losses caused by the former's 
want of ordinary care." (Civil code.) 

KANSAS. 

" Every railroad company, organized and doing busi- 
ness in this State, shall be liable for all damages done to 
any employ^ of such company, in consequence of any neg- 
ligence of its agents, or by any mismanagement of its en- 
gineers or other employes, to any person sustaining such 
damage." (Revised law, 1879.) 

GEOBGIA. 

"If the person injured is himself an employ^ of the 
company, and the damage was caused by another employ^, 
and without fault or negligence on the part of the person 
injured, his employment by the company shall be no bar 
to the recovery." (Code of 1873.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

" Every railroad company shall be liable for all dam- 
ages which may be sustained by any person in consequence 
of the neglect or mismanagement of any of their agents, 
engineers or clerks, or for the mismanagement of their en- 
gines; but for injury to any passenger upon any freight 
train not being intended for both passengers and freight, 
such company shall not be liable except for the gross neg- 
ligence of its servants." (Revised code, 1880.) 
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MISSOURI. 

" Whensoever any person shall die from injury result- 
ing from, or occasioned by the negligence, unskillfulness 
or criminal intent of any officer, agent, servant or employ^, 
whilst running, conducting or managing any locomotive, 
car, or train of cars; or of any master, pilot, engineer, 
agent or employ^, whilst running, conducting or manag- 
ing any steamboat, or any of the machinery thereof; or of 
any driver of any stage coach or other public conveyance, 
whilst in charge of the same as driver; .... for 
every person or passenger so dying, the sum of $5,000, 
which may be sued for and recovered." 

RHODE ISLAND. 

"If the life of any person, being a passenger in any 
stage coach or other conveyance, when used by common 
carriers, or the life of any person, whether a passenger or 
not, in the care of proprietors of, or common carriers by 
means of, railroads or steamboats, or the life of any person 
crossing upon a public highway with reasonable care, shall 
be lost by reason of the negligence or carelessness of such 
common carriers, proprietor or proprietors, shall be liable 
to damages for the injury caused by the loss of life of such 
person, to be recovered by action of the case, for the bene- 
fit of the husband or widow and next of kin of the de- 
ceased person, one-half thereof to go to the husband or 
widow, and one-half thereof to go to the children of the 
deceased." (Statutes of 1882.) 

WISCONSIN. . 

" Every railroad corporation shall be liable for all dam- 
ages sustained by any agent or servant thereof by reason of 
the negligerifee of any other agent or servant thereof, without 
contributory negligence on his part, when sustained within 
this State, or when such agent or servant is a resident of, 
and his contract of employment was made in this State; 
and no contract, rule or regulation between any such cor- 
poration p,nd any agent or servant shall impair or diminish 
such liability." (Law of 1875.) 

COLORADO. 

The Colorado law on employers' liability is, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

" Whenever any person shall die from any injury re- 
sulting from, or occasioned by, the negligence, unskillful- 
ness or criminal intent of any officer, agent, servant or 
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employ^, whilst running, conducting or managing any 
locomotive, car, or train of cars, or of any driver of any 
coach, or other public conveyance, whilst in charge of the 
same as driver, and when any passenger shall die from any 
injury resulting from, or occasioned by, any defect or in- 
sufficiency in any railroad, or any part thereof, or in any 
locomotive, or car, or in any stage coach, or other public 
conveyance, the corporation, individual or individuals in 
whose employ any such officer, agent, servant, employ^, 
master, pilot, engineer, or who owns any sucl; railroad 
locomotive, car, stage coach, or other public conveyance at 
the time any such injury is received, and resulting from or 
occasioned by defect or insufficiency above described, shall 
forfeit and pay for every person and passenger so injured 
the sum of not exceeding five thousand (5,000) dollars, and 
not less than three thousand (3,000) dollars, which may be 
sued for and recovered." 
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Agricultural Resources and Labor. 
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Agriculture. 



Colorado lias long been regarded as solely a mining 
goddess, with golden hair and silver voice, in the American 
sisterhood of States. She has now donned a wreath of 
agricultural laurels. The soil that responded so generously 
to the pick of the miner, has likewise yielded handsomely 
to the plough. In 1891, this State ranked first in the 
average yield per acre on all staple farm products, with 
few exceptions, compared to other States in the Union. 

Since 1881, the Arkansas valley has been wrested from 
the desert, and its thousands of acres have yielded hand- 
somely since water was obtained. The San Luis valley 
has been but partially reclaimed, yet great farms and 
bountiful crops have replaced a landscape of monotonous 
sage-brush. On the west, the rich valleys of the Grand 
and the Gunnison have been brought under cultivation, 
and immense fruit-orchards have been planted and watered. 
The northern and eastern counties in particular, and all 
the old agricultural counties in general, have maintained 
their usual yields, and lifted Colorado into the front rank 
of agricultural States. This is no fancy picture; the future 
is as certain as this record is marvelous. There are now 
4,706,774.06 acres of agricultural lands and 7,095,764.76 
acres of grazing lands in the State. 

In 1891 the value of the corn crop in Colorado was 
$494,509. This was for 933,000 bushels, raised on 43,397 
acres. There were 100,832 acres of wheat, which yielded 
2,037,000 bushels, valued at $1,486,868. Oats raised on 
109,790 acres yielded 3,579,000 bushels, valued at $1,360,- 
079. There are 12,406.90 miles of irrigating ditches in the 
State, representing 4,855 ditches; 4,082,738 acres are un- 
der ditch. Of this number, 1,844,500 are actively irrigated. 
These figures demonstrate that Colorado has a larger num- 
ber of acres under ditch than any other State in the Union. 

It is estimated that not less than 16,107 men are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in this State. The number 
of men, or "cowboys," employed on stock ranches is 1,106, 
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according to the latest available statistics. Of this num- 
ber, 114 are in Eastern Colorado and 992 in the western 
portion of the State. In the payment of wages to ranch 
hands, the average is $25 per month and board. In some 
places, only $15 and board is paid, while in others, good 
men command $20, $25 and $30 per month and board. 
More men were employed during the harvest season of 
1891 than ever before in the history of the State. The 
value of agricultural lands range from $5 to $50 per acre, 
according to location and fertility. 

The State has a fine Agricultural college at Fort Collins, 
which is maintained in an excellent manner, and is a credit 
to the commonwealth. 

A subject that has awakened general interest during 
the year, in agricultural and industrial circles, is the pro- 
cess of manufacturing sugar from beets. A few statistics 
on the subject have been obtained. 

The beet-sugar production of Europe, last year, was 
7,987,913,896 pounds. During 1891, the production of beet 
sugar in the United States was 7,971,777 pounds. The 
consumption of all sugar in the United States, during 1891, 
was 3,946,456,098 pounds, or a fraction over 62 pounds per 
capita for the year. The production of eight beet-sugar 
factories in the United States, last year, was 29,210,000 
pounds. This represented sugar made from beets that 
were grown on 12,744 acres. In 1887, there were 400,000 
pounds of sugar produced from beets in the United States. 
In 1888 the production reached 3,600,000 pounds, and in 
1889 the figures attained 6,000,000 pounds. The beet-sugar 
industry in Continental Europe has developed so that now 
the beet-sugar production exceeds that of cane sugar. 
Farmers generally have received great encouragement in 
this State, and are experimenting, with success, in a man- 
ner that will stimulate and build up one of our future 
great industries. 

Colorado possesses climatic advantages for the raising 
of sugar beets, especially in the valleys of St. Vrain, 
Poudre, Arkansas, San Luis, and the Grand. The home 
market consumes 30,000,000 pounds of sugar annually, 
and the establishment of sugar factories in Colorado will 
possess the advantage of a saving in freight rates. Boiler 
coal is within easy reach, at $1 per ton. During the season, 
which commences about September 1st, a factory will con- 
sume 30,000 tons of beets, for which they pay $5 per ton, 
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or a total of $150,000. This goes direct to the farmer. 
There is but little doubt that sugar-beet raising will soon 
be one of the leading industries of the State. Beets of 
excellent quality (11 to 15 per cent, sugar) can be grown 
at the rate of 25 tons per acre. 



AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. 



The Farmers' Alliance and the State Grange represent 
the organization of farmers throughout the State. Agri- 
cultural labor is well organized and great in numerical 
strength. The Alliance was first organized in Colorado in 
1888, and a State Alliance was formed in 1889. The order 
is growing rapidly, and has a total estimated membership 
of 15,000 in the State. 

The State Grange was organized in 1873, and has a 
large number of flourishing lodges. In 1888 the order had 
grown to 88 lodges, with a total membership of 2,390. This 
number has been materially increased since that date. 



WAGES FOR FARM LABOR. 



AVEBAQE MONTHLY WAGES, WITH BOARD, FOR FARM LABOR IN THE 

UNITED STATES, 1891-92. 



STATES. 



Colorado 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts . . 
Bhode Island . . . 
Connecticat .. . 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Marshland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



J3 


•4^ 


•1^ 


^ 


■B 


^•n 


o^ 


si 


fc-^ 


PU 


$25 00 


17 50 


17 60 


17 35 


18 50 


18 00 


17 33 


16 65 


16 00 


14 60 


11 15 


11 25 


9 47 


880 


8 62 


8 37 


12 59 


9 85 


10 50 



STATES. 



Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas — 
Tennessee — 
West Virginia 
Kentucky ... 

Ohio 

Michigan — 
Indiana . . . 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . . 
Minnesota — 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska . . . 
("alifornia . . 

Oregon 

Nevada . . . . 



o u 



$11 79 

13 30 
12 55 

10 12 
12 95 

11 70 

15 10 

16 75 

14 78 
16 35 
16 75 

16 60 

17 00 

14 00 

15 05 

16 60 
22 00 

22 00 

23 00 
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ACREAGE IN COLORADO. 



COUNTIES. 



Arapahoe.... 
Archuleta . . . 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne . . . 
Clear Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison . . . 
Hindsdale . . 
Huerfano . . . 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit Carson . . 

Lake 

La Plata ... 

Larimer 

Las Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Montezuma . 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray , 

Park 

Phillips... . 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio Blanco.. 
Rio Grande. . 

Routt 

Saguache 

San Miguel . 
Sedgwick . . . 

Summit 

Washington . 

Weld 

Yuma 



Total. 



Agricultural 
lands. 



50 



03 



412,498 

8,785 
236,153 

34,033.12 
110,490 
♦61,142.42 

64,891 

14,680 

222,769 

118,205 

9,681 

74,131 
2,465 

14,207 

21,731 
970 

50,000 

43,911 

27,470 

19.500 

25,048 

24,648 
1,309 

18.400 

87,039 

12,018 
331,398 

17,115 

23,875 
105,931 

92,718 

1,471 

*282,a53 

92.302 

44,418 
♦100,292 

60,602 

61,237 

26,204 

15,040 
205,919 

18.728 

75,364 

84,537.62 

24,193 
100,796 

16,029 
286,:i59.37 

10,185 

275,968 

4,074 

19,492 
439,715 
163,183 



4,706,777.06 



Grazing 
lands. 



575,029 
86,000 



61,799.52 

84,548 



509,850 



715.085 
40,307 



284,346 

8,533 

527,000 

416,044 

83,799 

21,269 



23,295 



107,974 

174,996.33 

250,303.74 



38.270 
453.360 
385,737 
535,235 



8 



26,480 
50,913 



156,132 



112,286 
431,748.17 

10,118 

33,808 

60,159 



68,992 



166,503 

598,836 



7,095,764.76 



♦Combined acreage of agricultural and grazing lands. 
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AVERAGE YIELDS, IN BUSHELS. 



The average yield of crops, in bushels, per acre, in 
Colorado, for 1891, exceeded the general average in other 
States, as will be seen from the following table, obtained 
through the courtesy of the National Department of Agri- 
culture: 



1 

8TATE8 AND TERBIT0BIX8. 


• 

s 


i 


2 

a 


1 


• 

d 
u 

6 


Potatoes. 


Maine 


15.0 
15.5 
16.5 
16.7 


16.0 

16.2 

16.1 

15.3 

16.5 

14.3 

15.0 

14.3 

14.8 

8.5 

12.2 

8.2 

7.0 

6.0 

7.6 


34.6 
35.0 
37.5 
33.0 
31.5 
30.0 
31.5 
29.3 
27.2 
20.3 
19.5 
10.7 
9.5 
10.6 
11.7 
11.4 
12.8 
11.5 
11.3 
24.5 
16.5 
14.4 
17.3 
18.5 
32.3 
32.5 
26.0 
:i4.0 
36.3 
37.5 
39.2 
25.3 
33.2 
32.3 
28.5 
30.5 


26.5 
26.3 
27.3 
26.7 
28.0 
23.5 
2:^.3 
23.6 
22.5 

"15.2' 

' *i2'.7* 

■'*24!5* 
25.7 
24.5 
2:^.5 
26.0 
26.5 
27.3 
27.3 

■■'26!5' 
27.2 
23.7 
24.0 
23.5 
26.5 
25.0 
30.0 
28.5 
29.0 
30.0 
22.0 
26.7 
31.5 


98 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
95 
98 
98 
98 
97 
97 
94 
97 
99 
92 
95 
96 
92 
91 
99 
97 
97 
98 
97 
85 
94 
92 
74 
84 
95 
86 
83 
93 
91 
97 


92 


New Hampshire 


97 


Vermont 


97 


Masaachosetts » 


97 


Rhode Island. . . . '. 


96 


Connecticnt 

New York 


17.0 

16.6 

15.3 

15.6 

12.8 

13.5 

9.0 

6.8 

5.5 

7.5 


92 

86 


New Jersey 


98 


Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


86 
95 


Mq.ryland t - t 


92 


Vireinia 


93 


North Carolina 


83 


South Carolina 


94 


Georsia 


97 


Florida 


83 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

IjoniRiana . , - , 


8.0 
7.8 


7.5 
7.0 


90 

86 

85 


Texas 

Arkansas . , t - t t - . - t ^ 


12.0 
9.6 
9.7 
10.3 
12.7 
17.1 
17.6 
17.7 
17.8 
13.5 
17.6 
15.3 
13.2 
15.5 
15.0 
11.7 
17.5 
17.0 
20.2 


11.2 
9.3 
8.7 
10.5 
10.3 
15.5 
15.0 
17.2 
17.5 
14.6 
17.2 
17.0 
13.5 
14.3 
15.7 
16.5 
13.8 


83 
90 


Tennessee 


83 


West Viririnia 


94 


Kentucky 


94 


Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 


96 
87 
90 
90 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


91 
94 


Iowa 


95 


Missonri 


94 


TCRnAAR 


88 


Nebraska 


97 


Cllalifomia 


97 


Oregon 


98 


Nevada 




Colorado 


20.6 


33.6 


94 


89 


Arizona 




North Dakota 


17.8 
15.5 
20.0 
20.0 
12.5 
17.5 
18.0 


17.5 
15.3 

"'ieis' 

14.3 


33.5 
32.3 
31.5 
32.0 
22.0 
28.7 
35.0 


70 
80 


98 


B<^nf.h Dakrita .,..,, 


93 


Idaho 

Montana 


99 


New Mexico 


85 
95 
90 


90 


Utah 


97 


Washinfirton 


97 






General averaee 


15.0 


14.4 


29.3 


25.8 


92.5 


91.3 
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The average yield per acre, in bushels, for 1891, in this 
State, compared to the general average in other States, was 
as follows: 



PBODUCT. 



Wheat... 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley... 

Com 

"Potatoes 




cd P 

<D 01 

OS 



15.0 
14.4 
29.3 
2.5.8 
92.5 
91.3 



The average yield of crops, per acre, in Colorado, each 
year, from 1885 to 1891, inclusive, was as follows: 



PRODUCT. 



00 

I— t 

Xi 

CO 

a 

n 



Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Sweet potatoes 

Hay 



19.5 
17.5 
31.2 
24.5 
89.3 
90.0 
85.0 
Tons 
1.5 



FRUIT CULTURE. 



Fruit culture in Colorado ranks pre-eminent with other 
States. The following varieties of fruits are grown in 
this State at present: 



PEODUOT. 



Apples 

Pears 

Peaches... 
Apricots . . 
Nectarines 



OD 

CO 



300 

60 

55 

20 

4 



PRODUCT. 



Plums.. 
Prunes. 
Grapes . 
Cherries 



OD 
<0 



® 
u 

<a 
> 



40 
4 

45 
6 
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The total acreage of fruit lands in the State consists of 
26,700 acres. About one-half of this area 18 benriag. The 
following is the acreage by counties: 



..™™. 


i 


<.„™.. 


1 


Ara 


2,500 
3.000 

sisoo 

500 
2.000 

liooo 

2,000 

ilsoo 
















■•ss 








u 


« 








w 


















38,700 







STOCK RAISING. 



Sheep raising and production of wool is among the in- 
dustries of this State. Colorado ranks ninth among other 
States of the Union in the number of sheep. According to 
the latest available statistics, those of 1891, there were 
1,819,569 head of sheep in Colorado. The total valuation 
thereof was $4,306,555. The value of the wool product for 
1891 was $1,700,000. Colorado is unquestionably the center 
of all the wool-growing West. 

There are a large number of stock ranches in the State 
that give employment to labor. Colorado is ninth among 
the cattle- raising States of the American nation. There 
were 1,017,465 cattle, valued at $16,046,133, in Colorado in 
1891. This State had,during the same year, 124,052 horses, 
whose total value was $6,667,661. Statistics for the same 
year, on stock raising, disclose the fact that Colorado also 
possessed 62,285 milch cows, totally valued at $1,750,831; 
23,606 hogs, valued at $126,353, and 4,800 mules, valued at 
$401,616. The total valuation of all Colorado live stock, 
including sheep, for 1891, was $29,299,410. 
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PART X. 



Social Condition and Cost of Living; 

Labor Day; 
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Social Condition and Cost of Living. 



The general social condition of the wage-earners of 
Colorado is a pyramid of excellence, composed of intelli- 
gence, competency, cleanliness, education, respect for re- 
ligion, and love for home and family. A large number of 
workingmen own their homes; others pay rent. These 
cottage homes are mansions in happiness and the embodi- 
ment of cleanliness, with but few exceptions. The silent 
language of refinement, of which flowers are emblematic, 
is a characteristic acquisition to these cheerful house- 
holds. In almost every one of these neatly-furnished 
homes caa be found the library of civilization — the bible, 
or prayer book, and the daily newspaper. 

The splendid public school system of Colorado, which is 
a homestead pride, aflfords educational facilities for the 
children of the working people; and while many children 
are compelled, by poverty or other reasons, to sacrifice the 
opportunity and seek employment, the majority of them 
are growing up in educational enlightenment. Thus the 
social condition of the coming generation of wage-earners 
in Colorado has every opportunity for the perpetuation of 
excellence. 

The Colorado workman is, as a rule, a good citizen, and 
one that is well paid, well fed, and well kept. He is a 
diligent reader of the daily newspaper, and keeps posted 
on current events of the day. He appreciates the comforts 
of a home, loves his wife and children, and justly believes 
in the maintenance of the wage schedule, so that he can 
make ample provision for the wants of himself and family. 
He believes in arbitration in all cases of conflict between 
capital and labor. 

In some portions of the State there is a large number 
of the workingmen employed on construction work, who 
change their places of residence according to the demand 
for their services at localities where employment calls 
them, and consequently have no home but their boarding 
house. 
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In the mining camps, many of the miners have eetab- 
liehed comfortable homes for themselves and families. 
The tinmarried men generally secure accommodations at 
the various boarding houses and hotels that exist in all 
mining centers. Many a sturdy miner or prospectot, while 
unmarried is wedded to his ambition to make a rich strike 
in the mineral-laden mountains of this commonwealth. 

The usual sobriety and good deportment of Colorado 
workingmen was clearly demonstrated at the respective 
Labor day celebrations, under the auspices of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly, at Denver, in the years 1891 and 
1892. These annual celebrations include a picnic or festi- 
val of sports, athletic contests, etc., and are attended by 
fully 8,000 people, mostly waf^e-earners. Of the immense 
crowds upon each occasion, not one case of intoxication or 
disturbance was reported, and not one arrest was made or 
warranted by the peaceful and gentlemanly deportment 
that characterized the events. The same can be truthfully 
said of the immense Labor day parades, which consisted of 
4,000 to 5,000 men, on the respective Labor daj's of 1891 
and 1892, 

The schedule presented in this report relative to the 
cost of commodities, rents, etc., has been compiled from 
returns received from reliable sources in several counties, 
and are as correct as can be obtained. 

The cost of some articles fluctuate considerable. The 
prices given in the schedule are considered a fair average 
for the year. The cost of living in Colorado has been con- 
siderably reduced during the past four years, as is shown by 
a comparison of the average cost of certain commodities in 
1888 and in 1892. The figures for 1888 were presented in 
the report of this Bureau for that year, and are used as a 
coniparative basis. 

AVERAGE COST OP COMMODITIES. 
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While the cost of living has been reduced, wages of 
skilled masculine labor have remained stationary, except in 
a few trades, in which a slight advance has been obtained. 

There is a peculiarity about the family of the working- 
man of Colorado, and that is the desire to live in small 
cottages rather than in tenements or in blocks of houses 
termed "terraces," in which rents can be obtained at less 
cost. The cottages usually contain from four to six rooms, 
and in the city of Denver are well-built, of brick. The city 
ordinances forbid the erection of wooden structures within 
the city limits. The rent of cottages in Denver are from 
three to four dollars per room per month, according to lo- 
cation and conveniences. In other cities of the State, the 
rent of cottages is from five to fifteen dollars per month — 
the average being ten dollars and fifty cents. 

Many persons come to Colorado with the intention of 
remaining only a short time; these usually engage fur- 
nished rooms and procure their meals at restaurants or 
.private houses that provide meals for a limited number of 
boarders. Furnished rooms can be had for five dollars 
and upwards per month, and table board from four to six 
dollars per week. This is the cost in the cities; in mining 
camps removed from railroads, the cost is somewhat higher. 



Labor Day. 



In March, 1887, the Sixth General Assembly of Colo- 
rado passed a legislative measure designating the first 
Monday in September, each year, as Labor day. This de- 
served recognition of the working people of the State has 
met with hearty appreciation each year since the holiday 
was established. 

The statute in full, approved March 15, 1887, is as fol- 
lows: 

Beit enacted by the (General Assembly cf the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. The first Monday in September of the present year of onr Lord, and 
each year thereafter, is hereby declared a public holiday, to be known as " Labor Day," 
and the same shall be recognized, classed and treated as other holidays under the laws 
of this State. 

Labor day in 1891 and 1892 in particular was generally 
observed throughout the State. Governor Routt issued 
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proclamations each year declaring Labor day a holiday 
that he hoped would be observed universally by employer 
and employ 6. 

Celebrations were held in Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Leadville, and Cafion City. The celebration at Denver, 
under the auspices of the Trades and Labor Assembly, in 
1891, excelled in point of attendance and financial success. 
Upon this occasion, the Trades and Labor Assembly re- 
ceived official recognition from the State officials, in the 
form of an elaborate banner, which headed the parade on 
Labor day. 

Celebrations elsewhere in the State were also successful 
and characterized by enthusiasm and good order. 

The celebrations of Labor day in this State, since the 
holiday was established, have all been observed with 
hearty appreciation by wage-earners. Colorado has never 
had occasion to regret the creation of Labor day, and 
doubtless never will. Some States in the Union have not, 
by legislative enactment, shown this regard for labor; but 
a national labor day will doubtless be established by Con- 
gress, in the near future, to rank among the holidays of 
general observance throughout the Nation, which labor 
has materially assisted in raising to its present supremacy 
among the powers of the world. 



National Homes for Craftsmen. 



The subject of the erection and maintenance of national 
homes for invalid and incapacitated craftsmen is receiving 
wide attention among the various trades throughout the 
United States. Colorado has been honored with the first 
of the kind in this country. 

Upon May 12th, 1892, the Childs-Drexel Home for 
Union Printers and Allied Craftsmen was formally opened 
at Colorado Springs. The event was one that will linger 
for years in the memories of all who had the pleasure to 
participate in the ceremonies. The printers " builded bet- 
ter than they knew," and are the proud Nestors of a move- 
ment that is likely to become general among the organized 
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trades of America, in future years. The impressive super- 
structure at Colorado Springs is the crowning triumph of 
the "art preservative." It is the acme of architectural 
skill and the product of Colorado labor and material. 

The object of the erection of the Printers' Home was 
to provide a permanent refuge for the invalid and inca- 
pacitated members of the International Typographical 
Union and Newspaper Writers' Union. The selection of 
Colorado soil for this purpose was a compliment to the 
hygienic advantages that this State possesses — advantages 
that constitute a generous gift from Nature's hands. The 
success attained by the printers has given a great impetus 
to the advisability of establishing similar institutions for 
other crafts. The International Cigar makers' Union re- 
cently sent a committee to this State to look at several 
contemplated sites, upon one of which will doubtless be 
erected an International Home for Union Cigarmakers, in 
the future. 

Other organized trades are also discussing the proba- 
bility of following suit, and as Colorado possesses superior 
advantages for institutions of this character, the future 
will doubtless witness the erection of many towering inter- 
national homes for craftsmen upon the soil of this health - 
giving commonwealth. 



Population of Colorado. 



COMPARATIVE INCREASE IN TEN YEARS. 

The population of Colorado has increased rapidly since 
1880. In 1880, the census returns disclosed a population 
of 194,327. In 1890, the eleventh general census placed 
the number of inhabitants of this State at 412,198. Of the 
latter, Colorado possessed 828,208 native Americans and 
83,990 foreign-born. Of the total population in this State, 
245,247 were males and 166,951 females. Of the total 
number, 404,468 were white people and 6,215 colored. 
There are also 1,034 Indians and 946 Chinese in the State. 
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The following constitutes the census returns for 1890, 
by counties: 



C»UNTIEB. 



Arapahoe ... 
Arcnoleta . . . 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne . . . 
Clear Creek. 

(/Onejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas . . . . 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El Paso 

Fremont — 
Garfield — 

trilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison... 
Hinsdale — 
Huerfano . . . 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit Carson . . 

Lake 

La Plata... 
Larimer — 
Las Animas . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Montezuma . 
Montrose . . . 

Morgan 

Ot-ero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Bio Blanco . 
Rio Grande . 

Routt 

Saguache ... 
San Juan . . . 
San Miguel . 
Sedgwick . . . 

Summit 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 



Total. 



1880. 



37 644 



1,654 
9,723 
6,512 



7,823 
5,605 
2.879 
8,080 



2,486 



1708 
7,949 
4,735 



6,489 
417 
8,2a5 
1,487 
4,124 
6,804 



23,563 
1,110 

4,892 
8,903 



2,669 
3,970 



7,617 



1,944 

140 

1,973 

1,087 



5,459 
5,646' 



194,327 



1890. 



132 135 

826 

1,479 

1,313 

14,082 

6,612 

534 
7,184 
7,193 
3,491 
2,970 
2,534 
1,498 
3,006 
3,725 
1,856 
21,239 
9,156 
4,478 
5,867 

604 
4,359 

862 
6,882 
8,450 
1243 
2,472 
14 663 
5,509 
9,712 
17,208 

689 
3,070 
4,260 
1,529 
3,980 
1,601 
4,192 
6 510 
3,548 
2,642 
8,929 
1,969 
31,491 
1,200 
3,451 
2,:369 
3,313 
1,572 
2,909 
1,293 
1,906 
2.301 
11,736 
2,596 

412,198 
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Special Officers and Detectives. 



At the session of the Legislature in 1891, House bill 2, 
"An act prohibiting the appointment of non-residents as 
special officers, and providing penalties for violation there- 
of," was enacted. It provides that no sheriff, mayor, or 
other person authorized to appoint special officers, shall 
appoint any deputies or special officers who are not bona 
fide citizens of Colorado and who have not resided in the 
State continuously two months preceding said appoint- 
ment. 

This law should be rigidly adhered to upon all occa- 
sions. Armed men, who are not residents of the State, 
should not be allowed to be imported or officially recog- 
nized to quell disturbances in a State of which they are 
not citizens. There are a sufficient number of good citi- 
zens available to protect peace and property, if the regular 
officers cannot meet the emergency. Appropriations are 
made by municipalities to maintain a police force and 
sheriff's force throughout the State, and events have never 
necessarily demonstrated the incompetency of the regular 
officers to cope with disturbances, in this State. It be- 
hooves all authorities who commission special officers in 
emergencies, to select only cool-headed citizens. 

Laboring people are particularly opposed to the impor- 
tation of armed non-resident special officers, and are de- \ 
sirous of the maintenance of the present statutes prohibit- 
ing it. While labor troubles attended with riot are not 
frequent in this State, in every instance where bloodshed « 
has been an auxiliary of strikes, the sequel shows that j 
workingmen are the invariable victims. i 

The law governing detective agencies should be strictly 
enforced, and if any agency does not keep within the chan- 1 
nel of legitimate business, as classed in its commission, ■ 
the latter should be revoked. There are at present four • 
regularly-established private detective agencies in Colo- 
rado. 



\ 
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Bureaus of Labor Statistics. 



Colorado was honored, in May, 1892, by the ninth an- 
nual assemblage of the National Association of OflScials of 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics, which includes in its member- 
ship the labor commissioners and chiefs of statistical de- 
partments from the various States. Previous conventions 
of this national character were held mostly in the East. 
Prom the universal expressions of opinion given by the 
delegates, the Denver convention was the most Successful 
one ever held; attendance indicated that fact. 

The object of these annual assemblages of labor statis- 
ticians is one in which all wage-earners in particular, and 
the public in general, are deeply interested. The current 
and future work of the various State bureaus of labor is 
discussed and subjects for the welfare of the laboring 
masses are considered. The result of these conventions 
is manifest when the delegates return to their various 
posts of duty and make reports upon which legislation is 
largely based. Another advantage of the association is the 
fact that it presents an opportunity for all labor commis- 
sioners and statisticians to become personally acquainted 
with each other. Frequently, it is necessary to obtain 
statistical information from other States, to use in com- 
parative schedules on various subjects, and the fraternal 
feeling that is developed at these gatherings creates a gen- 
eral interest and co-operative spirit that is of great benefit 
to all members. It expedites correspondence, promotes 
harmony, zeal, and in numerous ways elevates the noble 
cause in which each commissioner is interested. 

The session at Denver was the first one ever held in the 
West. It convened May 24th and adjourned on the 27th, 
after accomplishing a vast amount of work. The delegates 
were extended cordial entertainment, while in the State, at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Manitou. They returned 
home with pleasant remembrances of Colorado, and fully 
convinced of the great resources of this State. 
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The officers of the association, elected at Denver, are 
as follows: 

President — Charles P. Peck, of New York. 

First Vice-President — Lester Bodine, of Colorado. 

Second Vice-President — S. W. Matthews, of Maine. 

Secretary-Treasurer — P. H. Betton, of Kansas. 

Executive Committee — Horace G. Wadlin, of Massa- 
chusetts; S.W.Hotchkiss, of Connecticut; W.A. Peelle, Jr., 
of Indiana. 

Next place of meeting — Albany, N. Y. 

The number of States and Territories identified with 
the association is a clear indication of the growth and per- 
manent necessity of bureaus of labor statistics. Eight 
years ago only eleven States were represented; there are 
now twenty-seven. Since the creation of bureaus of labor 
statistics lA the various States, none have ever been abol- 
ished. This is indicative of their popularity with the pub- 
lic. Nearly all the States represented in the association 
receive just legislative recognition, in the form of liberal 
appropriations. Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska receive 
the smallest appropriations at the hands of their respective 
legislatures. Opposition to the maintenance of bureaus 
of Ifibor statistics in several States has, now and then, pre- 
sented rtself on a limited scale, but the general demand for 
maintenance has invariably triumphed, when the real causes 
of opposition were developed. 

The following are the various States having bureaus of 
labor or industrial statistics, together with the year in 
which they were created: 



STATE. 



Maseachusetts 
Pennsylyania . 
Connecticat. • . 

Missouri 

Ohio 

New Jersey . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New York 

California 

Michigan 

Wisconsin — 

Iowa 

Maryland 



Estab- 
lished. 



1869 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 



STATE. 



National Barean (U. S.) 

Kansas 

North Carolina 

Colorado 

Maine 

Texas 

Minnesota 

Kbode Island 

Nebraska .• 

North Dakota 

Sonth Dakota 

Idaho 

Tennessee 

New Mexico 



Estab- 
lished. 



1885 
1885 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
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Twenty bureaus have been created since 1882. The 
beneficial results of the work of labor bureaus brings the 
employer and employ 6 into closer friendship; forms the 
basis of needed labor legislation; exposes existing wrongs, 
which fade beneath the calcium light of publicity; gives 
the State a national prominence among sister States that 
have recognized their laboring citizens by creating a de- 
partment of labor; presents valuable data to the public, 
and encourages industrial resources of the State. Another 
benefit is the advantages of exchanging reports with com- 
missioners of other States. The result is the collection of 
a valuable library of labor literature from all over the 
world. This library is at the disposal of all citizens inter- 
ested in labor subjects, and it presents superior advantages, 
of an educational nature, to all who desire to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of perusal. 

The functions of a bureau of labor statistics should be 
governed by the conditions surrounding it. The officers of 
this Bureau have, in addition to statistical work, voluntarily 
increased their duties individually whenever emergencies 
arose, and protected workingmen against employment 
agents; instigated erection of fire-escapes on buildings 
wherein wage-earners were employed on upper floors; 
called attention of employers to workshops, where poor 
sanitary condition justified it; instigated enforcement of 
the law compelling employers to furnish seats for female 
employ6s; called public attention to the increase of child 
labor, and in various ways endeavored to make the Bureau 
of practical benefit to the working masses during the past 
two years. 

The growth of the American bureaus of labor statistics 
has caused the introduction of similar departments in Eu- 
ropean countries in which the creation was previously dis- 
couraged, although England and Belgium have for some 
time maintained similar statistical departments. India 
has even created a bureau of labor statistics within the 
past two years. . 

Thus the large and steadily-increasing growth of bu- 
reaus of labor statistics all over the world, together with 
the fact that not one has ever been abolished, is in itself 
convincing proof of their worth. It is positive evidence 
that the results of their work receive the seal of general 
public approval, where such bureaus are properly con- 
ducted in strict accordance with tiuty. 
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/ 
DIRECTORY OF LABOR STATISTICIANS. 



Bureau of Labor Statistics of California — George S. Walts, Commissioner ; 
San Francisco, California. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Michigan — Henry A. Robinson, 
Commissioner ; Lansing, Michigan. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Wisconsin — ^J. Dobbs, Commissioner ; Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Iowa— J. R. Sovereign, Commissioner; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Maryland— A. B. Howard, Jr., Chief ; Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Kansas — Frank H. Betton, 
Commissioner ; Topoka, Kansas. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Maine— Samuel W. Matthews, Commissioner ; 
Augusta, Maine. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Minnesota — L. G. Powers, Commissioner ; St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Colorado — E. J. Eaton, Secretary of State, ex 
officio Commissioner ; Lester Bodine, Deputy Commissioner ; Denver, Colorado. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of North Carolina— John C. Scarborough, Com- 
missioner ; Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Rhode Island — Almon K. Goodwin, Commis- 
sioner ; Providence, Rhode Island. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Nebraska — Philip Andres, Com- 
missioner ; Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Department of Labor and Statistics of South Dakota— R. A. Smith, Commis- 
sioner ; Sioux FaUs, South Dakota. 

Department of Agriculture and Labor of North Dakota— H. T. Helgesen, 
Commissioner ; Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Bureau of Inmiigration, Labor and Statistics of Idaho Commissioner ; 

Boise City, Idaho. 

Bureau of Statistics of Utah — Joseph P. Bacho, Territorial Statistician; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and Mines of Tennessee — George W. Ford, Com- 
missioner; Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bureau of Labor and Immigration of New Mexico— Max Frost, Secretary ; 
Santa F6, New Mexico. 

Bureau of Agriculture, Insurance Statistics and History, of Texas— John E. 
Hollingsworth, Commissioner ; Austin, Texas. 

Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. ; made a Department in 1887— Carroll 
D. Wright, Commissioner ; Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts— Horace G. Wadlin, Chief ; 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Pennsylvania— Albert S. BoUes, Chief; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecticut — Samuel M. Hotchkiss, Commis- 
sioner ; Hartford, Connecticut. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Ohio — W. T. Lewis, Commissioner ; Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries of New Jersey— James Bishop, 
Chief ; Trenton, New Jersey. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection, of Missouri— WiUard C. Hall, 
Commissioner ; Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois— John S. Lord, Secretary ; Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Bureau of Statistics of Indiana— William A. Peelle, Jr., Chief ; Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York— Charles F. Peck, Commissioner ; 
Albany, New York. 
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Chinese Labor: 



Amonp; the duties of this Bureau, as prescribed by the 
statute that created it, is the task of compiling a census of 
the Chinese population of the State, a thorough investiga- 
tion of Chinese labor, and to what extent it competes 
with white labor, etc. / 

There is but little doubt that the presence of Chinese / 
in this State is a standing menace to white labor, particu- • 
larly in laundries. Yellow hands are industrious, willing 
to work, and eager to clutch a meagre remuneration that 
a white workman would reject. At present, the extent of 
competition with white labor in this State is limited. If 
the flood-gates of immigration from over-populated China 
to America are opened, there will doubtless be a tidal wave 
of Mongolians that will sweep itself into many channels of 
manual labor, to the detriment of the white laborers and 
wage schedules of Colorado as well as other States. A per- 
manent and strict Chinese exclusion act is, therefore, an 
essential safeguard to the interests of white labor. 

The Chinese constitute a class of inhabitants that will 
never be in the bloom of popular favor in America. They 
are largely to blame for this existing prejudice. Their 
habits are racial and unalterable. They come from a land 
where the laborer never has a Sabbath. Most of them 
cling with blind allegiance to native garb and tongue. 
Supremely indifferent to the teachings of the pulpit; 
adopting despicable methods of competition with white 
labor, and with ability to banquet upon the crumbs of 
famine, the Chinese perpetuate this intense dislike. There 
is little doubt that the Chinese object to naturalization. 
With no citizenship, and no desire to remain on American 
soil only to earn a certain sum and then return to China, 
the average Chinese resident simply ekes out an existence 
for five or six years, until his ambition is attained. Others 
swarm in, and are doubtless smuggled across the line on 
the Mexican or British Columbian border. 
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Statistics have been obtained, during the current year, 
upon the Chinese question in this State. 

The disclosure is made that Chinese laundries in Colo- 
rado are plentiful and well patronized. Competition, no 
doubt, weakens the patronage of steam laundries, but the 
result of the investigation of this department establishes 
the regretable fact that Chinese laundrymen receive better 
wages, as a rule, than American girls, who eke out an ex- 
istence in steam laundries operated by white men. The 
average wages of a Chinese laundryman is $9 to $10 per 
week. The laundry girls in American laundries receive 
from $4 to $6 per week, with a few exceptions exceeding 
the latter sum. While the duties in some respects may 
differ, the laundry girls put in fully as many hours and 
work to the full capacity of their physical endurance. 

The first Chinaman came to Colorado in 1866. Now 
there are 946 Chinese in the State. Of this number, 612 
reside in Denver. The balance are scattered through the 
State, with the exception of Leadville, Creede, Aspen and 
other mining centers. In those great mining camps they 
have eflPectively settled the Chinese question, and "No 
Chinese need apply." A vigorous crusade against yellow 
labor in those localities, several years ago, has always been 
retained in horror by the Chinese population in America. 

In Denver, the Chinese operate 120 laundries, 56 stores, 
30 fan rooms, 8 lottery offices, 10 opium houses, 5 barber 
shops, 2 butcher shops, 2 grocery stores, 2 restaurants, 2 
drug stores, 2 Joss houses, and 1 fruit store. There are 217 
Chinese laundries in the State. In the larger laundries, 
from five to ten Chinese are employed, while in smaller 
ones the average is three. The average monthly wages 
paid to these laundrymen is $40; their cost of living aver- 
ages $12 and $14 per month. It is safe to assert that a 
good portion of the net earnings finds its way in regular 
remittances to China, or else is hoarded until a certain 
amount is reached, and then both Chinaman and his stake 
return to the flowery kingdom. A significant fact is that 
the Chinese of Colorado have no bath houses of their own. 

In most of the Chinese stores of the State but few 
American goods are handled. Most of the stock on the 
shelves is imported direct from China. 

There are several wealthy Chinamen in the State, who 
have been here for years and invested to advantage in 
realty. Two instances have been found where Chinamen 
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of Denver are taking French lessons, after having success- 
fully mastered English. 

Of the 589 male Chinese in Denver, 16 have taken out 
naturalization papers since their arrival in America. One 
child is Colorado-born. The principal food supply of 
the Chinese consists of rice, beef, vegetables, roast 
pork, and tea. In the matter of table service, supreme 
indifference to ostentation is a characteristic. Around 
one plain pine-table, from four to seven Chinamen sit 
upon benches or chairs and plunge chop-sticks into a 
family bowl of steaming rice. They snatch a piece of pork 
here and there, with heroic indifference to dyspepsia and 
disregard for table etiquette. Such things as side-dishes, 
napkins and other adjuncts of the dining room are not in 
usage among the Chinese. 

In the sleeping apartments, space is economized. The 
soft side of a table, shelf or floor plank is, in many in- 
stances, siiflScient to appease the desire of the Mongolian 
heart, although in many places more pretentious accom- 
modations are provided. In personal attire, the majority 
of Chinese cling with unbiased allegiance to the Celestial 
garb. The costume, particularly the trousers, is of gener- 
ous dimensions. It has often been remarked upon that 
both sexes of the Chinese have a similar garb. The man- 
ner in which the sexes are distinguished is simple. The 
males wear one row of buttons on their coats; the females 
wear two rows. The males wear hats; the females never 
wear anything upon their heads except oil, which is liber- 
ally plastered over a profuse growth of hair that is smoothed 
and parted in the middle. Huge earrings adorn their ears. 
Among the total Chinese population of Colorado, only 80 
have adopted American clothes, although most of the male 
Chinese wear black felt-hats and retain the balance of the 
Celestial dress. 

The Chinese are a superstitiops race, and to this fact is 
attributed the sacred regard for their queues. To shave 
off the latter is an infallible omen of perpetual bad luck 
and social ostracism. 

In Denver there are two Chinese factions, and conse- 
quently two " Chinatowns." One is on the West Side, the 
other is on Blake, between 20th and 21st streets. Intense 
rivalry has for some time existed between the two factions. 
Internicine war has at times been imminent, but apparent 
peace finally reigned. Although there is, to all appear- 
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ances, a tranquil surface between the two clans, it'is evident 
that the fires of hatred are merely slumbering, and it is 
possible, though not probable at present, that the two 
factions may eventually inaugurate a vendetta among 
themselves, and thus present a solution of the Chinese 
question in Colorado. 

The average sojourn of a Chinaman in Colorado is six 
years. About 50 per cent, of the Chinese in this State are 
married; most of their wives are in China. The average 
age of Chinese immigrants upon arriving here is from 20 
to 27 years of age. Of the 50 per cent, of married men, 
nearly all contribute to the support of their wives in 
China, whom they cannot bring here on account of the re- 
striction of immigration and discrimination against the 
sex. 

According to the Chinese laws, a married man, upon 
leaving China, must transfer all his property to his wife; 
and if he does not send her money regularly, she can, at 
the expiration of three years, marry again and retain all 
the property. This clearly indicates that Chinese earnings 
go to China regularly. It is estimated that $110,000 is 
sent to China every year by Chinese residents of Colorado. 
The Chinese patronage of American goods is confined al- 
most exclusively to meat markets, groceries, hatters, and 
tobacco stores. As a rule, the amount of money they place 
in circulation among Americans is of small value. Many 
Chinese, however, pay good rent to American landlords, 
especially when a desirable location for a tea store or laun- 
dry is obtained. 

The annual earnings of Chinese laundries, stores and 
all branches of employment and business in Colorado, 
average $526,850. Of this amount, $110,000 or more is 
remitted to China, while some remittances for mercantile 
supplies go to Chinese firms in San Francisco; $118,520 is 
annually spent in cost of living, clothing, and fuel; $78,000 
is annually spent in rents of laundries, stores, etc. The 
balance is circulated in the Chinese colony or placed in 
individual savings funds, which eventually, at the end of 
five years, accompany the owners when they return to the 
flowery empire across the Pacific. In habits, opium is to 
the Chinaman what whiskey or tobacco is to other nation- 
alities. Its usage, while not universal among Chinese, 
prevails to a large extent. 
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In the opium dens of Denver, shelves covered with 
matting are provided for customers. The pillows are small 
benches about two feet long, made of wood. The privilege 
of "hitting the pipe," or, more specifically speaking, 
opium indulgence, is accorded to Chinamen for a consid- 
eration of 25 cents. These dens are liberally patronized. 

The Chinese crook their knees at the Joss house, before 
the picture of an idolized and illustrious Chinese general, 
which is surrounded by Celestial bric-a-brac and solem- 
nized by a constant burning of opium and oil, which 
occupy urns upon a platform near the sacred painting. 
When the "Joss" picture wears out, it is cremated and a 
new one ordered from China. 

The Chinese also amuse themselves with lotteries that 
have daily drawings, and the inveterate gambling charac- 
teristics of the race are fully asserted by the patronage of 
these lotteries, fan tan, and other games of chance. 

A new law has recently been passed by Congress to 
prevent the smuggling of Chinese into America. Every 
Chinaman who has not a certificate of residence, with his 
photograph attached, will be returned to China. The law 
is entitled Section 7 of an act of Congress, approved May 
May 5 last. Collectors of internal revenue are to receive 
applications for resident certificates. Every applicant will 
be required to furnish three photographs of himself, one to 
be aflSxed to the application and two to be affixed to the 
certificate of residence, one to the original and the other 
to the duplicate. The collectors must see that these pho- 
tographs accurately represent the features of the applicant. 
The photographs must be sun pictures, and must represent 
the entire face of the applicant. No tintype or other 
metal picture will be received. Following is a copy of the 
application: 

"I, - , a Chinese —hereby make application 

to the collector of internal revenue for the district of 

._ , for a certificate of residence, under the provisions 

of the act of Congress, approved May 5, 1892, and state 

that I arrived in the United States on the -day of 

-., 18 , at the port of , per , and that I was 

lawfully within the limits of the United States, residing 

at —-.—., , on the 5th day of May, 1892. That my 

age was years on my last birthday, and that my 

present local residence is at — , and my occupation 

is 
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"I further state that a true photographic ' likeness of 
myself is affixed to this application. 

"(Sign here) 

" Subscribed and sworn to before me, this day of 

., 189- ,at-— 



•J • 



^'Deputy Collector Internal Revenue^ Dittrict. 

"(Photograph to be affixed.)" 

If the applicant cannot sign his name in English, he is at 
liberty to do so in Chinese characters, but the collector 
must write the English equivalent underneath the signa- 
ttire. The affidavit of two witnesses of good character 
must accompany each application. 

A census of the Chinese of Colorado was taken in Jan- 
uary, 1892, by this department, and is doubtless the only 
accurate census in this respect ever taken, as the informa- 
tion was obtained by a personal canvass of agents of the 
department, who conducted the work under strict instruc- 
tions to make a thorough, accurate and complete canvass. 
The census, in tabulated form, by counties, is herewith pre- 
sented: 
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CHINESE CENSUS OF COLORADO. 



FOLLOWING IS THE CHINESE POPULATION OF COLOBADO, BY COUNTIES 



Arapahoe 

Archaleta. 

Bent. 



Boalder 

ChaflFee 

Cheyenne. . . 
Clear Creek. 

ConeJoB 

Costilla 

Caster 

Delta 

Dolores 

Doaglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El Paso 

Fremont ... 

Grarfield 

(iiipin 

Gannlson . . 
Hinsdale . . 
Haerfano. . . 
Jefferson . .. 

Kiowa 

Kit Carson . 
La Plata 

Larimer 

Las Animas . 

Logan 

Mesa. 



Montezama 
Montrose . . . 

Morgan 

Otero 

Oaray 

Park 

Phillips.... 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio Grande. 
Saguache . . . 
San Juan... 
San Miguel. 
Sedgwick.. . 

Summit 

Weld 



COUNTY. 



Totals 



-a 



589 
1 
2 
6 
7 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

6U 
5 
1 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
5 
1 
5 
2 

20 
2 
4 
1 

10 
1 
2 

30 
8 
1 
1 
102 
1 
4 
4 
ft 
1 
2 
2 



921 



9 



21 



23 



u 

JO 



B ECAPITULATION . 

Males 921 

Females 23 

Children 2 

Total Chinese population 946 
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CLASSIFIED OCCUPATIONS— Denver. 



In Denver, the classification of occupations of the male 
Chinese is as follows: 



OOOUPATION. 



Lianndrymen 

Storekeepers and clerks 

Interpreters 

Physicians 

Bestaarant-keepers, etc 

Fruit dealers 

Lottery agents 

In fan-tan houses 

Opium house employee. 



No. 



405 

60 

2 

6 

8 

1 

17 

33 

12 



OOOUPATION. 



Barbers 

Butchers 

Druggists 

Joss house employes 

Janitors and servants 

Miscellaneous 

Total number of males 



No. 



8 
1 
1 
8 
15 
12 



589 



CHINESE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Colorado ranks eighth in the number of Chinese in- 
habitants of the United States. In 1880, there were 612 
Chinese in the State; in 1885-86, there were 1,200. In 
recent years the population has decreased to 946. The 
following is the latest available official-census schedule of 
the Chinese population of the United States: 



STATE. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

(Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 




STATE. 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania • • • 
Khode Island . . . 
South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Total. 



d 

'1-4 



1,765 

18 

5,419 

14 

172 

57 

926 

1 

112 

9,512 

156 

27 

9 

25 

136 

501 

2 

6 

3,187 

5 

16 
914 



120,949 



PART XII. 



Child Labor; 
Education of Children, 
Manual Training. 
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The Evils of Child Labor. 



From investigations made by this Bureau, it is evident 
that the subject of child labor deserves thorough and ex- 
haustive mention in this report. It is to be hoped that it 
will be accorded consideration by the Ninth General As- 
sembly and an effective anti-child-labor statute enacted 
that will preclude the possibility of a repetition of the 
horrors of child labor that occurred in England, other 
countries and States where it was abused for years. The 
present statutes, governing the employment of children in 
Colorado, should be amended in order to enact a sweeping 
measure that will effectively protect the health, education 
and happiness of little children. The physical, intellectual 
and moral effect produced by the employment of children 
has caused philanthropists and progressive statesmen to 
give the subject continuous attention since the dawn of 
the present century, when the evil results of such employ- 
ment were made known. Even now, surrounded as we are 
by the enlightenment of the Nineteenth century, there is 
no question of social or political economy demanding more 
careful and earnest consideration than that of child labor. 

In a few years the children of to-day will become men 
and women, participating in the affairs of the nation and 
rocking the cradles of a coming generation. It is the duty 
of the State, for its own safety and preservation, to curb 
the pernicious system that tends to destroy the mental and 
physical capabilities of these children, and prevent the 
lamentable sequel that will follow. 

It has been demonstrated, by investigations in Massa- 
chusetts and other States, that the wages earned by chil- 
dren do not increase the savings of the family, but that it 
tends to diminish the earnings of the father, eventually. 

The employment and education of children are so 
closely interwoven, that it is almost impossible to consider 
these subjects separately. Child labor was not employed 
to any extent until near the close of the last century, when 
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the English factory-system was created by the invention 
of the spinning mule and power loom. Aided by the 
water wheel and steam engine, these were soon followed by 
other inventions that enlarged the field of a child's "use- 
fulness." 

Machinery thus became the serpent to enter into and 
destroy the child's Paradise. It is the evil spirit that 
transforms the "morning of life," which God intended as 
a time of health and pleasure, as well as a time of physical 
and mental development, into a period of labor and drudg- 
ery, by which the young are intellectually stunted, morally 
degraded, and physically dwarfed. Since the question of 
regulating the employment of women and children was 
first agitated, many investigations, under legal sanction, 
have been had in order that required legislation might be 
based on facts rather than on sentiment. The testimony 
obtained during these investigations, from physicians of 
high standing and thousands of other expert witnesses, 
proves beyond a doubt that child labor is the parent of 
numerous ailments and deformities that those who have 
been overworked in childhood are afflicted by during life, 
and which they transmit to their offspring. 

In France and England, the military officers declare 
that the greater portion of those in manufacturing dis- 
tricts presenting themselves for service, in late years, are 
unfit for military duty. 

It is officially reported that of ten thousand conscripts 
obtained in manufacturing districts of Prance, more than 
two-thirds of them were rejected on account of physical 
disability. England was required to lower the phvsical 
standard of soldiers, because of the impossibility of pro- 
curing recruits in sufficient numbers to keep the army 
ranks full from those who answered former requirements. 
The result was, that in 1873 England established the mini- 
mum height for infantrymen at 5 feet 5 iq^ches, and rifle- 
men and artillery drivers at 5 feet 4J inches, while the 
chest measurement was laid down at 33 inches. In 1878, 
of every one thousand conscripts obtained for the Austrian 
army, in the manufacturing provinces, but 166 were found 
fit for duty, physically. 

The employment of children in large numbers in the 
industries of this country is of such recent date that its 
effects in the degeneration of the race are not so clearly 
outlined as in the Old World. However, abundant evi- 
dence was produced during legislative inquiry to show that 
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certain classes, in Eastern manufacturing centers, were 
dwarfed in stature, lacking in vitality, and of inferior de- 
velopment, because of the character of the labor they had 
performed in childhood. The pale-faced, haggard-looking 
little ones, with stunted and deformed bodies, that are to be 
found in our manufacturing establishments, too plainly 
foretell of early decay and premature death, or a life of 
suffering from diseases that are bequeathed to an unborn 
generation. The effect of child labor upon the morals of 
the young is too frequently given only slight attention 
when it should receive the greatest consideration at our 
hands. The most important duty imposed upon parents is 
the moral training of their children ; and should this high 
duty be neglected, the parents and children, as well as the 
community at large, suffer from the results of such neglect. 

The custom, established by telegraph companies, of em- 
ploying children to carry messages at all hours of the day 
and night — in many cases, to and from gambling dens and 
houses of prostitution — is not conducive to morality. The 
records of our criminal courts show that a majority of the 
little girls who were once employed in selling flowers in 
and about the oflBices, saloons and streets of Denver, have 
been committed for a term of years to the Houise of the 
Good Shepherd, a reformatory for female children. 

English parliamentary reports and legislative enact- 
ments concerning child labor fill volumes and contain many 
useful and instructive lessons that should be studied by 
the people of this country, so that the evils suffered by 
Great Britain from such labor may not be visited upon us. 

Colorado, being a comparatively young State and some- 
what limited in its manufacturing resources during the 
past, has not until recently largely encouraged the em- 
ployment of children. The labor in the industries of the 
State hitherto had been of such manual character that it 
required full physical development. With the growth of 
the State, and the subsequent increase in manufacturing 
facilities, came an increase in the demand for child labor 
in such branches of employment in which it could be 
utilized. The result is, that the increase has reached a 
condition where it is necessary to be checked promptly 
and effectively. Child labor is a serious question that 
should appeal to humanity. Its growth in other States 
and countries, where manufacturing exists to a larger extent 
than it does in Colorado, has necessitated legislative regu- 
lation. Colorado is destined to be a great manufacturing 
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State. Consideration of the subject at this time is, there- 
fore, essential. At present, the mercantile establishments 
employ more child labor than any other industries; but 
some new factories seem to encourage it, and doubtless 
other factories likely to be established will cherish the 
same sentiment, unless something is done to prevent it. 

At the first session of the General Assembly, held in 
1877, it was enacted that persons who employed children 
under fourteen years, in any coal mine, should be fined to 
an extent not exceeding five hundred dollars, or be im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year. 

This was the first Colorado legislation pertaining to 
this subject; and for one reason or another, it always re- 
mained a dead letter. There was so little attention given 
to it, that the Inspector of Coal Mines appointed in 1883, 
in pursuance of an act adopted that year, discovered chil- 
dren of nine and ten years employed in and about mines, in 
nearly every capacity. So firmly had the system become 
rooted, that it required extraordinary exertions on his part 
to enforce the new law, which reduced the age limit from 
fourteen to twelve; and even now, notwithstanding his 
vigilance, as well/ as that of an assistant, some small 
children are employed at underground work. 

The demand for child labor in Colorado has increased 
with alarming rapidity within the last few years. In 1870 
there were but 268 children, between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years, employed in the whole State; 246 of these 
were males and 22 females. The girls were all domestic 
servants, and all but two of the boys were employed in 
agricultural pursuits or professional or personal services. 

In 1880, the number of children, between ten and fifteen 
years, employed in the several occupations had increased 
to 986. One hundred and seventy-one of these were 
females; 155 of the latter were engaged in professional 
and personal services, leaving about 16 to be employed in 
seven other branches of industry. The 815 boys were en- 
gaged in thirty-six distinct occupations, 575 being em- 
ployed on ranches or in professional and personal services, 
leaving only 240 for all other trades and vocations. 

The various occupations wherein children found em- 
ployment increased from six, in I87O, to thirty-five, in 1880. 
During the past ten years this number has been greatly 
increased. Information gathered by this Bureau discloses, 
that while the increase in population during the last 
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decade was 112 per cent., the increase in child labor in the 
mercantile and manufacturing industries of the State has 
been more than 8oo per cent., and the classified occupa- 
tions have increased to upwards of 75. There are now 
several establishments in the county of Arapahoe, each 
one of whom employs more females under fifteen years of 
age than were engaged in all occupations in the State in 
1880, outside of personal and professional services. Pur- 
suant to the request as to the number of children in Arapa- 
hoe county between the ages of eight and fourteen, County 
Superintendent Shepard reports as follows: "There are 
13,316 children between these ages, of whom 6,573 are boys 
and 6,743 girls." 

In 1885, a measure was presented to the General As- 
sembly by the workingmen of the State; this measure 
proposed to prohibit the employment of children in any 
capacity, unless they had attended school a certain number 
of weeks in each year. It was referred to a committee, who 
reported, near the last of the session, " that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed." 

Through the efforts of Hon. F. J. V. Skiflf and others, the 
General Assembly, in 1887, was induced to adopt a law 
forbidding the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age in any underground works or mine, or in any 
smelter, mill or factory. It was proposed to embrace mer- 
cantile establishments within the provisions of this law, 
but so much opposition was encountered by that propo- 
sition that such establishments were excluded and the law 
was enacted as it now stands. 

During the session of the General Assembly in 1889, a 
bill was introduced by Hon. C. H. Abbott, who urged it to 
"final passage," making it unlawful to employ children 
under fourteen years to labor in any business, unless they 
had attended some public or private school at least twelve 
weeks the year previous. The bill was subsequently passed. 
This is all the legislation in this State relating to chil- 
dren's employment, except an old act concerning appren- 
tices, that was revamped in 1885, and another one, "to 
prevent and punish wrongs to children," which was re- 
modeled by the Legislature in 1891. The statute of 1887 
has been in effect five years, and that of 1889 three years; 
both of them have been continuously disregarded. Child 
labor has increased to an extent previously unknown in 
the history of the State — employers and parents alike show- 
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ing an utter contempt for the laws. Our State is undergoing 
the experience of other communities in respect to the en- 
forcement of labor laws. Such enactments have nearly 
everywhere remained inoperative until some department 
was specially charged with the duty of enforcing them; 
and if the people of Colorado expect to derive any benefit 
from this kind of legislation, there is not the least doubt 
but that the same action must be had in this State. 

In the first attempts to enforce child-labor regulations, 
one great diflBiculty has been encountered in every State, 
and that is, the difficulty to legally establish the actual age 
of children employed. 

Some parents will positively state that children of 
eleven and twelve are over fourteen years of age, and the 
children are instructed, both by parents and employers, to 
make similar statements to any person who may inquire as 
to their age, thus receiving an education in deceit at an 
early period of their young lives. To inquiries of an 
officer of this Bureau, children from nine to eleven years 
stated that they were told to reply to every person who 
asked them their age, that they were "fourteen years old." 
In England, this custom of deceit prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that the law was amended so as to prevent the employ- 
ment of any child unless its age was properly certified to 
by a physician or surgeon. 

The law of Massachusetts now requires all persons or 
corporations employing children to keep on file a certifi- 
cate, furnished by each child employed, giving the date of 
its birth, the town, county, State or country where it was 
bom, height, in feet and inches, complexion, and also color 
of the eyes and hair. This certificate must be properly 
sworn to by parents or guardians. 

Other States have amended their laws so that certifi- 
cates, similar to that required in Massachusetts, must be 
furnished before children can be employed. New York 
gives to her inspectors the power to prohibit the employ- 
ment of any child that, in their judgment, is within the 
forbidden age. While the law in some States forbids the 
employment of children under a certain age, it provides 
that children dependent upon their own labor for support, 
as well as the children of widows, whose labor is necessary 
to assist in supporting the family, may be permitted to 
work. 
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It may not be inappropriate to present the names of 
European governments that prohibit the employment of 
children under a specified age. Some of them have been 
legislating many years in raising the age limit, until now 
it is fixed, as is shown by the following table: 



OOYEBNMENT. 



Sweden 

Germany — 
Denmark... 
Holland ... 
Switzerland 

Rassia 

Aastria 

Italy 

Spain 

England . . . 




CANNOT BE EMFLOTXD. 



Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 
Children 



under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 



12 years of 
12 years of 
10 years of 
12 years of 

14 years of 

15 years of 

14 years of 
9 years of 

10 years of 

15 years of 



age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 
age. 



The following table shows the States having laws that 
forbid the employment of children who have not attained 
a specified age : 

STATES HAVING LAWS FORBIDDING THE EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN. 



STATE. 


CANNOT BE EMPLOYED UNDER 
OEBTAIN AGE. 


MUST HAVE ATTENDED 

SCHOOIi THE YEAB 

FBEVIOUS. 




Age. 


Industries. 


Age. 


Tuition neces- 
sary. 


California 


10 
14 
13 
12 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 

12 

13 
12 
13 
10 
12 
10 
14 
12 
13 
12 








Colorado 


Minest smelters and manuf'g. . 


14 
14 
14 


Twelve weeks. 


Connecticut 


Twelve weeks. 


Illinois 


Mines 


Twelve weeks. 


Indiana -j 


Mines 




Other industries 






Iowa 


Mines 






Kfln^as 


Mines 






Maine 




15 
14 

14 


Sixteen weeks. 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Factories and workshops 

Mines 


Twenty weeks. 
Sixteen weeks. 


Missouri 




New Hampshire. . . 
New Jersey 




16 
B. 14 
a. 15 




\ 


Twelve weeks. 


New York 


1 


Ohio 




14 


Sixteen weeks. 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 








14 


Twelve weeks. 


Tennessee 


Mines 




Vermont 




14 


Twelve weeks. 


Washington 


Mines 




West Virarinia. . 


Mines, workshops and man'f'g, 






Wisconsin 


1 




Wyoming 


Minefl, . , 1 






II 





10 
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The great industrial possibilities of this country have 
so stimulated the inventive genius of the people as to re- 
sult in a phenomenal production of machines that can be 
as effectively operated by children as by adults. . Hence, 
the increasing demand for child labor and the necessity 
for legal enactments restricting its use within reasonable 
bounds. In industrial centers where such labor is uncon- 
trolled by State regulations, many of the inhumanities that 
disgraced England three-quarters of a century ago are 
being repeated. With an efficient system of inspection, 
the prohibition of employment of small children and edu- 
cational requirements for such children as are permitted 
to work, have tended to raise the physical, mental and 
moral standard of the people in communities where such 
regulations are properly observed. 

It is a far more difficult task to regulate the employ- 
ment of children in this country than it is by any Euro- 
pean government. There, one law is sufficient for the 
entire nation, while here, separate enactments are required 
for each State and Territory. The consequence of this is, 
a lack of uniformity in the laws of such States that have 
any legislation upon this subject, and the very inadequate 
provisions contained in much of the legislation for its 
proper enforcement. 

The advisability of employing young children in manu- 
facturing establishments and workshops commenced to 
agitate the people of this country when its evils began to 
be made known. Mrs. Browning's words, "Do you hear 
the children weeping, O my brothers ?" touched the sym- 
pathetic heart of the American and Englishman alike. 
The wrongs done to the American child was looked into, 
and the necessity of regulating its employment became 
plainly visible. 

Twenty-seven States and Territories have compulsory- 
education laws of some kind. Twenty-seven States have 
factory and mine legislation. Factory inspectors are ap- 
pointed in ten, and mine inspectors in eleven of them. The 
work of the inspectors, in many States, is greatly hampered 
by limitations and restrictions, thereby nullifying the good 
intention of the laws. Some States have special police to 
enforce their factory laws, and the best results from such 
legislation are obtained in those States. Twenty-three 
States forbid the employment of small children in certain 
industries. The laws of some apply only to coal mines; 
others include mechanical and manufacturing establish- 
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ments, while a number of States extend their laws to all 
industries. Four States simply provide that children shall 
not be allowed to labor at specified occupations more than 
ten hours each day. The new constitution of Kentucky, 
adopted in August, 1891, imposes upon the General As- 
sembly of that State the duty of fixing, by law, the mini- 
mum age at which children may be employed in places 
dangerous to life or health, or injurious to morals. The 
constitution of North Dakota contains similar provisions. 

It was reported at the annual convention of labor com- 
missioners of the United States, held at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1889, that the inspection system of Wisconsin 
was so efficient that not one child under fourteen years of 
age could be found working in any of the two thousand fac- 
tories located within the borders of that State. There are 
other localities, also, wherein a small decrease in child labor 
is shown. A large increase, however, has taken place in 
States where new industries have been established and 
where no proper regulation to control such labor exists. 

The laws of many States give permission to the guard- 
ians of the poor, as well as to the officers of various chari- 
table institutions, to bind out the orphans or poor children 
that they may have under their charge; the person to whom 
they are bound is "to have exclusive control of such chil- 
dren and to be entitled to their entire services until they 
become of age," which is sometimes fixed at not less than 
eighteen, usually at twenty-one. There is no doubt but 
these laws have, in many cases, resulted in good, but too 
frequently have they been the cause of great evil. Through 
them, thousands of little ones have been sent West from 
large Eastern cities, and have been indentured to hard 
task-masters, who allowed them to " run wild;" their masters 
caring little or nothing for their moral or intellectual wel- 
fare. 

Through the operations of these laws, often have broth- 
ers and sisters been separated and been sent to diflferent 
parts of the West; and in years after met, and, without 
knowing their existing relationship, became husband and 
wife. 

The investigation made by this Bureau of the subject 
of child labor, has led to the firm conviction that if Colo- 
rado wishes to escape the evils that surely follow in its 
wake, the laws of the State must be amended or else re- 
pealed and a new statute adopted as a substitute. The 
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present laws on the subject have several loopholes that make 
them incapable of proper enforcement. This Bureau would 
suggest, that if it is desired to place our State in line with 
other progressive States that seek reform for humanity's 
sake, our present statutes be amended as follows: 

1. So that children under twelve years of age cannot 
be employed in any capacity whatever. 

2. To prohibit the employment of children over twelve 
and under fifteen years, in mines, smelters, manufacturing 
establishments, mills or workshops, unless their labor is 
absolutely necessary, in whole or in part, to support them- 
selves or to assist in supporting impoverished relatives. 

3. That no youth under eighteen years of age be allowed 
to carry messages to or from any suspected house of ill 
fame, or gambling house or pool room. 

4. AH children between twelve and fifteen years to be 
required to attend school at least twelve weeks of the year 
previous to their employment, and twelve weeks in each 
year during their employment. 

5. Employers should be compelled to keep a correct 
record of all minors, under eighteen years, in their employ, 
and should procure from each, before they are permitted 
to work, a certificate of birth, which should also give a full 
description as to height and complexion. This certificate 
should be sworn to by parents or guardians, and be at- 
tested by a practicing physician, and should be kept on 
file for inspection by authorized oflBicers, and be returned 
to the child when it leaves the employment. 

6. There should be severe penalties provided for the 
violation of any of the provisions of the law, which will 
hold parents as well as employers responsible; and some 
particular officer should be designated, whose special duty 
it would be to see that every provision is strictly complied 
with. 
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Education of Children. 



The investigation of the subject of child labor, and 
the proposition to prohibit the employment of minors 
until they have attained a certain age, gives prominence 
to an oft-repeated assertion, that to prevent children from 
being employed drives them into the streets, which is far 
worse than working, because the idle time will be occupied 
in a manner injurious to their morals. The facts, based 
on actual experience, show that in communities where 
child labor has been prohibited for sometime the people 
have become intelligent, industrious and law abiding, 
while in communities where child labor has continued un- 
restricted, ignorance, indolence and intemperance prevail 
to a great degree. 

The duty of the State to the child does not cease with 
the enactment of laws prohibiting its employment in oc- 
cupations that are injurious to health and morals. It 
should furnish ample opportunities for the education of all 
children in such branches as will best train them to become 
good citizens, and it should insist that that these opportu- 
nities be not neglected through the indifference of parents 
or the truant disposition of children. In nearly every 
instance, legislation regulating the employment of chil- 
dren has been accompanied by laws providing for their at- 
tendance at school. Legislators fully recognize the fact 
that children should not be allowed to run wild upon our 
streets. 

There is a great diversity of opinion regarding com- 
pulsory education, even among those who have given the 
subject particular attention. Some believe that compul- 
sory laws should be enacted and strictly enforced, while 
others contend that by the passage of such laws the State 
usurps the functions of parents, and is consequently im- 
periling one of the most vital and essential of the institu- 
tions on which civilization rests — the family. On the 
other side, it is urged that the appointment of Providence 
is that, under the care and direction of the parents, the 
child shall grow both in body and mind, but that when- 
ever the family cannot or will not do the work needed, the 
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State must come forward as an agent of instruction, or 
else ignorance will prevail. Education is so much needed 
by each citizen that parents who neglect to provide for 
their child's instruction sins against the child and against 
society, and should be punished by the State. 

The discussions concerning compulsory education have 
had the tendency to silence opposition as well as to crys- 
tallize public sentiment in favor of requiring, by law, that 
all children be provided with a certain amount of school 
instruction. This is demonstrated by the number of States 
that have either enacted new laws or greatly amended 
their former ones during the past ten years. There can 
not be the least doubt but that the principles of these 
laws are correct, although their operations have not been as 
effective as their friends desire. The general reason given 
for their lack of effectiveness, is the manner provided for 
their enforcement. The school directors are usually desig- 
nated as the persons to enforce these laws, and their hesi- 
tancy to coerce neighbors in other than criminal offenses 
is the chief cause why the compulsory-education laws of 
so many States are alive only in the letter. In States 
where " truant officers," or factory inspectors, are charged 
with the duty of enforcing such laws, the best and most 
satisfactory results are obtained. 

There are now twenty-eight States and Territories with 
compulsory -attendance school laws upon their statute 
books, yet there are but few States that strictly enforce 
them. 

The following table gives the date when educational 
laws were first adopted by the several States and Terri- 
tories: 



STATES AND TERRITORIES 


HAVING COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAWS. 


STATES AND TERRITOBIES. 


Year 
adopted. 


STATES AND TRRBITOBIES. 


Year 
adopted. 


Massachasetts 

District of Colambia 


1&52 
1864 
1867 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 


Wyoming 

Ohio 


1876 

1877 


Vermont 


Wisconsin 


1876 


New Hampshire 


Rhode Island .^ 


1883 


Michiffan 


Illinois 


1883 


Washiiiflrtoii 


North Dakota * 


1883 


Connecticat 


Sooth Dakota* 


1883 


New Mexico 


Montcma 


1883 


Nevada 


Minnesota 


1885 


New York 


Nebraska 


1887 


KansaR ..,,,,...,, 


Idaho ... .,..,.... 


1887 


California 


Colorado 


1889 


Maine 


Oregon 


1889 


N e w Jersey 


Utah 


1890 









'*' These States retain the law of the Territory of Dakota. 
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< POPULATION AND SCHOOL ENEOLLBtENT, FEOM 1890 TO 18KI. 



Arliona 

Calitoniia 

Colorado 

CoDDeoticat 

Distiiot df Uoinm'triu 

Idaho...!.!:!!:;;'.:;;: 

Indiana 

Kentocky 

Maryland 

Masaacbueetu 

Michigan 

MiimeBotB 

MlBftiesippi 



■Decrease. 

There is a general feeling that education should be as 
universal and as practical as possible, and nowhere is this 
feeling shared to a greater extent than in Colorado.- 

By the enabling act, the State received from the general 
government two sections of land in every township, the 
proceeds from the sale of which is to constitute a perma- 
nent fund, the interest only to be expended in support o£ 
common schools. Seventy-two other sections were set 
apart for the support of a State university. Thus the 
foundation of a splendid public school system was early 
laid. Under this grant, it is estimated that the State be- 
came owner of three million five hundred thousand acres 
of land, to be used exclusively for the benefit of schools. 
Of this land, about sixty-seven thousand acres have been 
sold and nearly one million acres are under lease, yielding 
an annual income of over seventy-five thousand dollars. 
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From these sources, a permanent fund has been created 
that now amounts to one million sixty-six thousand six 
hundred and seventy-three dollars. 

Colorado has been liberal in the expenditure of money 
for the maintenance of her public schools. Since the -State 
was admitted into the Union, in 1876, until 1891, there has 
been expended on the common schools alone an amount 
closely bordering on fourteen million dollars. This does 
not include the appropriations for the State University, 
Agricultural College, School of Mines, and the State Normal 
School. Some of the grandest school structures on the 
American continent are to be found within our borders, 
and our system of education is said to be one of the best 
yet devised. Notwithstanding the lavish expenditure of 
money and our greatly increased facilities for giving to the 
children of the State a splendid education, the percentage 
of the school population enrolled in the public schools has 
increased but 6 per cent, since 1877, and the average at- 
tendance has increased only 2 per cent, during the same 
period. 

The average number of children attending school dur- 
ing the year 1891, according to the official reports, was 42 
per cent, of the school population. If the very liberal al- 
lowance of 6 per cent, is made for those in attendance at 
private and parochial schools, there remains 52 per cent, 
who did not attend any school; or if some of them did, their 
attendance was very irregular. Among the good reasons 
given for so many absentees is — child labor. The few dol- 
lars that children earn seem to be considered, by parents, 
preferable to a thorough education. 

There is a compulsory-education law in our statute 
books, based upon that of other States. It is, doubtless, 
good only in moral influence; not that any of its provisions 
are harsh or oppressive, but because of the manner pre- 
scribed for its enforcement. In calling attention to this 
law, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his re- 
port of 1890, writes: 

" I am of the opinion that the success of such a law de- 
pends upon the appointment of a special officer for its 
enforcement; and although this law has had the desired 
effect in many instances, much more could be accomplished 
by it were provisions made for the appointment of a special 
officer, whose duty it should be to attend to the enforce- 
ment of it." 
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The Superintendent voices the sentiments of all who 
had experience with similar enactments. If it is desired 
to benefit the people by a law of this nature, it should be 
amended so that its provisions can be put into practical 
operation. Unless this is done, it should be repealed, be- 
cause the effect of having a law that is considered only a 
little better than a delusion, is far more injurious than the 
^vils resulting from having no law whatever. 

There is hereto appended two tables, one showing the 
expenditures for public school purposes, for each year, 
from 1871 to 1891; the other is a comparative table for the 
years 1877 to 1891, inclusive. Both tables can be so readily 
understood, that an explanation of them is unnecessary. 
It will be noticed that the average wages of female teachers 
is less than that of male teachers, in the same grade of 
schools, and that the expenditures, per capita of attend- 
ance, increased from twenty-one dollars and ten cents, in 
1877, to fifty-five dollars and thirty-five cents, in 1891. 
These figures are taken from the reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and appear as printed therein. 
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•EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSES, FROM 1877 TO 1891. 



TEAR. 



1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 



Teachers' 
wages. 



$140,780 25 
153,088 89 
153,144 36 
186,425 55 
240,384 48 
300,127 54 
367, a55 89 
432,255 05 
447,169 95 
497,968 30 
499,187 09 
586,242 12 
714,972 68 
818,604 65 
894,409 64 



Totals 



$6,432,116 44 



Other 
expenditares. 



$74,445 17 
90,761 48 
111,226 52 
208,801 26 
316,766 08 
361,291 39 
481,519 48 
444,416 07 
487,556 88 
407,654 27 
:«5,841 67 
.566,169 66 
887,316 10 
1,126,203 2:^ 
1,525,103 82 



$7,455,073 08 



Totals. 



$215,225 42 

243,850 ,37 

264,370 88 

395,226 81 

557,150 56 

661,418 93 

848,875 37 

876,671 12 

9:M,726 83 

905,622 57 

865,028 76 

1,152,411 78 

1,602,288 78 

1,944,807 88 

2,419,513 46 



$13,887,189 52 



* The appropriations made for the State University, the Agricaltaral College, 
the School of Mines, and the State Normal School, are not incladed in this table. 
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Manual Training. 



Within the last decade the subject of manual training 
has come to be a question of prime importance, not only 
from an economic point of view, but for educational rea- 
sons as well; therefore, labor reformers and advanced 
educators of the country are giving it their earnest atten- 
tion. The National Educational Association, at their annual 
convention, in 1887, voted that "manual training is the 
most important of all questions of public education." Five 
years previous, it was believed to be impossible to induce 
the association to give this same question any considera- 
tion. 

The processes of educating the hand, eye and mind are 
as old as humanity itself, and may be said to begin when 
the Creator proclaimed to Adam, " in the sweat of thy face 
shall thou eat bread." When man was condemned to labor, 
there is little doubt but that he commenced the education 
of his hands and mind, so that the burden of his labor 
might be lightened; and from his primitive efforts has 
evolved the elaborate systems of manual, technical and in- 
dustrial training that are now receiving widespread atten- 
tion from the people of every civilized land. 

While no nation can claim the honor of being the first 
to establish this system of instruction, there are those, 
however, to whom must be accorded the credit of bringing 
it to its present perfection, and first among them are 
Bussia, Prussia, and France. England and the United 
States gave the subject but little consideration until their 
attention was forcibly drawn to it by the exhibits of skill 
displayed by the students of the new system, at the several 
international expositions from 1851 to 1876. The eyes of 
our American educators were opened at the centennial ex- 
position, in 1876, by the extraordinary exhibits of the 
work done by the technical schools of Russia, from which 
so little was expected. 

These exhibits gave an impetus to manual training that 
is destined to establish it as a necessary branch of public 
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school education. The modern manual-training school is 
believed to be the outgrowth of Fellenberg's experiment 
at Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

New business methods and the division of trades in 
several branches, have created the necessity of giving 
children a knowledge of the mechanical and industrial arts 
by other means than the old system of apprenticeship. 
This system has become quite defective, and the manual- 
training system school is expected to remedy some of the 
defects. Criminal records show that crime is on the in- 
crease, and that while a large percentage of the criminals 
have a good book-education, they have no knowledge of 
mechanical trades. The prison authorities, therefore, in- 
struct them in practical branches, so that they may be able 
to earn an honest living when their term of imprisonment 
expires. This is true, not only of penitentiaries, but also 
of reformatories and industrial schools. 

Of fifteen hundred and ninety-three criminals incar- 
cerated in the penitentiary of Colorado from 1877 to 1890, 
inclusive, the records show that more than two-thirds of 
them were without a knowledge of any mechanical trade. 
Manual work in school gives an idea of the dignity of labor 
and brings the mind in contact with the realities of prac- 
tical life; it seeks to lift labor to an intellectual plane and 
free it from drudgery. It is claimed for manual training 
that it exerts a moral influence over children, the benefits 
of which can scarcely be estimated. This claim is substan- 
tiated by the testimony of all who have given the subject 
attention. It begets in children habits of industry and 
furnishes employment for their hands and mind. Conse- 
quently, theirs are not the idle hands for which Satan finds 
work to do. 

Thirty States have adopted technical instruction in 
some form as a part of its educational system. In some 
States it is confined to colleges or universities, while in 
others it is connected with high schools of large cities. 
The range of their instructions is wide, embracing mechani- 
cal drawing, modeling, carving, designing, tool instruc- 
tions, blacksmithing, machine work in wood and iron, 
carpentry, electricity, pattern -making, printing, crocheting, 
knitting, sewing, darning, patching, and cooking. There 
are also other branches in which pupils are instructed, but 
the foregoing gives an idea of their scope. 
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The rapid increase of population in Colorado has kept 
the educators so busy establishing schools for instruction 
in the indispensable branches of learning, that manual edu- 
cation has received but little attention. However, it has 
not been totally neglected, and now there is a manifest spirit 
to give it proper consideration. 

Technical training forms a part of the regular studies in 
the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, the University 
of Denver, which is under the control of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and the State School of Mines, located 
at Golden. The Agricultural College was founded as an 
outgrowth of an act of Congress, adopted in 1862. This 
act inaugurated a movement for the establishment of col- 
leges throughout the country, "where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life." By this law, the college was 
endowed with a grant of ninety thousand acres of land, 
which was confirmed to the State in 1884. Through another 
act of Congress, approved in 1887, fifteen thousand dollars 
are received annually to support "an agricultural experi- 
ment station." The college was incorporated in 1870, but 
no steps were taken toward the erection of buildings until 
1877, when the corporation was reorganized by an act of 
the General Assembly, adopted that year. 

The buildings were finished and the college opened for 
the reception of students in September, 1879. Drawing 
and mechanics were added to the regular course of studies 
in September, 1882, and have since formed a prominent 
feature of the instructions given in that institution. A 
farm of 240 acres is connected with the college. It has 
a commodious shop fitted up with wood and iron machinery. 
It also has a foundry. Exhibits of mechanical work of 
the college won for it a diploma of superiority at the 
World's Exposition, held at New Orleans a few years ago. 
The total number of graduates, including the class of 1890, 
has been twenty-nine. 

The manual-training school of the University of Denver 
was established in 1885. The mechanical ingenuity dis- 
played by the students interested Mr. Jacob Haish, of 
Illinois, and he contributed $50,000 for the erection of a 
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new building. A magnificent university building was ac- 
cordingly erected through the liberality of Mr. Haish. The 
machine shop, woodworking shop and blacksmith shop are 
equipped with the latest improved tools and appliances. 
A complete electric plant, consisting of engines and dyna- 
mos of sufficient power to light the entire building, has 
been made by the boys attending this school, all of whom 
are under 18 years of age. The observation of those who 
are connected with this school is that manual instruction 
has a great tendency to make children moral. The ma- 
jority of students can be indiiced to study books only a 
certain number of hours each day; they desire recreation. 
So they perform work in the several shops with pleasure, 
considering it so much time spent in recreation, which, 
were it not for manual training, would be wasted in idle- 
ness or mischievous amusements. 

The School of Mines, located at Golden, was established 
by act of the Territorial Legislature, in 1874-76. The law 
declares that the object of this school is " to furnish such 
instruction as is' provided for in like technical schools of 
high grade." This school has been successful beyond ex- 
pectations. Students desiring a degree are required to 
have a thorough knowledge of free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, survejring and engineering; a theoretical and ex- 
perimental knowledge of chemistry in its various depart- 
ments; they must know the geological features of the State, 
and sufficiently learned in French and German to enable 
them to read scientific works in both languages. Many of 
the students attending this school are owners of mining 
property and reduction works, who employ a large number 
of men. They take up special studies for the purpose of 
better educating themselves in the business in which they 
are engaged. 
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Employment Agents; 
Unrestricted Immigration 
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Employment Agents. 



The subject of employment or intelligence agents, 
and their methods, until recently received the embittered 
condemnation of the public in general and wage-earners 
in particular. Within the past two years, however, a radi- 
cal and much-needed reform has been perfected in this 
State. In earlier years, applicants for employment were 
absolutely at the mercy of many conscienceless men, who 
preyed and fattened on the cupidity of laborers and employ- 
ment seekers. While all employment agents were not 
unprincipled in their methods, there was a number en- 
gaged in the business in former years whose conduct, in 
deceit and misrepresentation, robbed unsuspecting working 
people of office fees paid for mythical employment, and 
frequently stranded laborers in remote portions of the 
State, where they had been shipped under false pretense. 
The frequency of such cases, and absence of legislative 
protection to workingmen, created an intense prejudice 
against employment agents and caused universal com- 
plaint. New victims continued to hover about the alluring 
bulletin boards of some of these employment agencies 
like moths around a candle, only to be singed, and then to 
drop into the great heap of duped humanity that preceded 
them. Reform was needed; and it was clearly apparent to 
the officers of this Bureau, in 1891, that someone should 
step to the front and protect the working people of Colo- 
rado. Accordingly, in 1891, when the Eighth General 
Assembly passed a bill to regulate employment agencies 
and the municipal governments of Denver and Pueblo 
applauded its sentiments by passing city ordinances on 
the subject, a vigorous crusade, instigated by this Bureau, 
was instituted against all unlicensed employment agents. 
The result was a general observance of the requirements 
of the new law, which was, indeed, gratifying to the work- 
ing masses. 

There are now twenty-one employment agencies in the 
State, the bulk of which are located at Denver. There 

11 
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are about five of this number that are maintained by 
charitable institutions. 

On June 4th, 1891, one of the most gigantic labor swin- 
dles ever attempted in Denver was frustrated in its ip- 
cipiency. A conspiracy to defraud 200 laborers, with 
promise of employment in Utah ujwn payment of $2.50 
each, was on the eve of its consummation. Many work- 
ingmen, ambitious to obtain employment, crowded a little 
office on Blake street, and were depositing the exacted fees 
when the disreputable plot was, fortunately, discovered. 
The infamous procedure was stopped; the employment 
agent was taken into custody and compelled to return every 
dollar that had been taken from the impoverished laborers. 
Investigation clearly established the fact that the promised 
employment in Utah was a myth; and had it not been for 
timely interference, the plot to defraud the unsuspecting 
workingmen would have been successful. 

This vigilance and determination of local authorities to 
enforce the new laws had a decisive efifect upon employ- 
ment agents generally. No employment agent was per- 
mitted to transact business until he, or she, had complied 
with the requirements of the law, and had filed a substan- 
tial bond of $2,000 with the city treasurer, as a guarantee 
of honest methods, in addition to securing a license to do 
business in the municipality in which they were located. 
Each city thus governs its employment agents. Since the 
inauguration of this reform, the employment agents have 
been better regulated than ever before in the history of 
the State. Whenever the law is violated, offenders are 
promptly and effectively punished by the local authorities. 

In 1890, the legislature of Ohio enacted a law estab- 
lishing free employment offices under control of the State 
and operated by superintendents paid by an appropriation 
made for that purpose. In the official report of the Ohio 
bureau of labor statistics, for 1890, the system is highly 
commended and said to have been of great benefit to the 
poorer classes, who could ill afford to pay a fee for em- 
ployment. 

In 1889, an effort was made in the Colorado Legis- 
lature to enact a law creating a State employment office, 
to be under the supervision of salaried officers, and ex- 
cluding all competition. The idea met with approval 
of many laborers and employment seekers, but for some 
good reason or other it was defeated. There still exists 
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considerable sentiment to reviye this subject, mainly to 
obtain the benefit of securing employment without 
charge or office fees, which, doubtless, would be a bless- 
ing to many working people who are in stringent cir- 
cumstances and frequently pay the last dollar they possess 
to purchase employment. Several free employment agen- 
cies are now maintained in Denver by charitable institu- 
tions and public subscription. 

The alternative of the adoption of the system of a State 
employment office or the passage of a strict law regulating 
licensed employment agents, under bonds, presented itself 
to the Colorado Legislature in 1891, and the result was the 
enactment of House bill No. 326, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wilmot, which is, doubtless, the most effective 
measure of its kind thus far adopted. However, it needs 
certain amendments, among which might be mentioned a 
more specific title. The present title reads, "An act to 
regulate the business of employment or intelligence agents, 
and repealing other acts." In order to strengthen its con- 
stitutionality, the title shguld be amended to read: "An 
act to regulate the business of employment or intelligence 
agents, and repealing all acts inconsistent therewith.^' The 
addition of the last two words would materially add to 
the strength of a measure that is endeared to the hearts of 
laborers as their only protection against imposition. 

This department also desires to call the attention of 
the Legislature to the necessity of another amendment to 
the present statute on this subject. Instances have fre- 
quently developed, during the past year, where employers 
of labor, in remote sections of the State, file an order with 
licensed employment agents for a specified number of men 
for certain work. The agents, acting in good faith, send 
the men. Frequently the latter are refused employment 
when they arrive at their destination, because the con- 
tractor or employer who filed the order with the employ- 
ment agent has in the meantime hired other men on the 
spot, with supreme indifference to the fact that he has 
previously filed an order for men with an employment 
agent. Those unfortunate workingmen who were sent by 
the employment agent, return to the latter discouraged, 
disgusted, and with a loss of time and money. Under 
the present law, the employment agent is held responsible 
for such cases, and the contractor or employer escapes all 
liability. Contractors or employers who disregard their 
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orders given to employment agents should be held equally 
responsible in cases where the employment agent has f ul- 
jSUed the contract. This is but justice. 

The greatest patrons of an intelligence office are men 
in search of construction work, or manual labor. Among 
feminine wage-eamers, domestic positions are the largest 
in demand. Thus it is clearly evident that the patronage 
of employment agents is mostly composed of the rank and 
file of hard labor — people who need every dollar, and de- 
serve protection. For this reason, it is to be hoped that a 
stringent law will always be in effect and enforced in this 
State, that will aflPord ample protection to a workingman 
or a working girl when he or she gives hard-earned money 
to an employment agent in order to obtain work. 

It is the duty of every citizen having the interests of 
labor at heart, as well as a sacred obligation of every 
officer, to see that the majesty of this law is maintained. 
Its noble principles of protection to the poor and hard- 
working masses should be perpetuated. Another protective 
measure should be enacted, whi^jh will be of benefit to em- 
ployment seekers, and that is, a strict prohibition of em- 
ployers leaving the same order 'for the same amount of 
labor wanted, in four or five diflPerent employment agencies. 
For instances, if a person desires the services of one cook 
or domestic, he should only file that order with one em- 
ployment agent, and not with three or four other employ- 
ment agents. The invariable sequel ia such instances is 
the sending of four or more applicants for employment to 
fill a position for which only one is needed. The present 
law enables the disappointed employment seekers to ob- 
tain a refund of office fees in such cases, but some amend- 
ment should be inserted to make the man or woman 
amenable to the law for filing an order in more than one 
intelligence office, in such instances. 
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THE STATE LAW REGULATING EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. 



The following is the State law, approved April 6th, 
1891, regulating employment offices in Colorado (repro- 
duced by general request): 

AN ACT 

TO REGULATE THE BUSINESS OP EMPLOYMENT OR INTELLIGENCE 
AGENTS, AND REPEALING OTHER ACTS. 

Be it enacted by the OenercU Assembly cf the State of Colorado: 

SiBOTiON 1. That from and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for 
any person or persons to open or establish in any city or town, whether incorporated 
under special charter or general law, or elsewhere within the limits of the State of 
Colorado, any intelligence or employment office, for the purpose of procuring or ob- 
taining, for money or other valuable consideration, either directly or indirectly, any 
work, employment, or occupation for persons seeking the same, or to otherwise engage 
in the business, or in any way to act as a broker between employers and persons seek- 
ing work, without first having obtained « license so to do from the city or town where 
such intelligence or employment office is to be opened or such business is to be carried 
on. Any person violating any of the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, for each and every ofFense, be subject to a flne not exceeding one hundred 
(1100) dollars. 

Sko. 2. Every city or town in this State shall, by ordinance, provide for the issu- 
ing of licenses as contemplated bv this act, and shall establish such rules and regula- 
tions as are not herein provided for the carrying on of the business or occupation for 
which such license may be issued. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons applying for a license under the provisions of this 
act, shall make application to the city council, or board of trustees, through the city or 
town clerk for the same, and shall deposit with the city or town treasurer, in advance, 
the annual fee for such a license, to be evidenced by the receipt of the city or town 
treasurer endorsed on the said application. If the city council or board of trustees, 
refuses to order the issuance of such license to the party or parties applying for the 
same, the sum so deposited with the city or town treasurer shall be refunded to him, 
her, or them, without any further action of the city council or board of trustees. 

Sko. 4. Any person or persons licensed under the provisions of this act shall pay an 
annual license fee of not more than one hundred (HOO) dollars in advance, and oefore 
such license shall be Issued, shall deposit with the city or town treasurer a bond in the 
penal sum of two thousand (12,000) dollars, with two or more sureties, to be approved 
by the officers designated by ordinance; such bond shall be made payable to the city or 
town where such business is to be carried on, and shall be conditioned that the person 
or persons, company or corporation applying for the license will comply with this act, 
and shall pay all damages occasioned to any person by reason of any misstatement or 
misrepresentation or liraud or deceit of any person or persons, their agents, or em- 
ployes, in carrying on the business for which they were licensed. If at any time, in the 
opinion of the mayor and city or town treasurer, the sureties, or any of them, should 
become irresponsible, the person or persons holding such license shall upon notice 
from the city or town treasurer, give a new bond, to be approved as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. Failure to give a new bond within ten days after such notice, shall operate as 
a revocation of such license, and the license shall be immediately returned to the city 
or town treasurer, who shall destroy the same. Licenses granted under this act may be 
transferred by order of the city council or board of trustees, but before such transfer 
shall be authorized, the anplicant for the same shall deposit with the city or town 
treasurer the sum oC five (16) dollars, which shall be endorsed upon the application, 
and the person to whom such license is transferred shall also deposit such a bond as is 
required of an applicant for an original license, as hereinbefore described, and to be 
approved In the same manner. 

Sec. 5. Upon the granting of a license by the city council or board of trustees, 
under this act, the city or town treasurer shall within one week after payment of the 
license fee, issue to the party or parties entitled to the same, a certificate setting forth 
the fact Uiat such a license has been granted, and it shall be the duty of all persons, 
who may obtain such certificate, to keep the same publicly exposed to view in a con- 
spicuous place in their office or place of business. Every person paying a fee for 
employment shall receive a receipt for the same, which receipt shall state in plain 
terms the agreement between the intelligence or employment agent or broker, and the 
person paying such fee, and if the terms of the said agreement are not fulfilled, the 
BBid fee shall oe forthwith returned to the person who paid the same. 
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Sko. 6. It shall be lawful for any person or persons, or his or their agent, runner 
or employ^, whether acting with or without compensation, engaged in the business of 
an employment or intelligence agent or broker, to charge any person applying for 
work a fee for his services equal, in the case of males, to five (6) per cent, and no more, 
on one month's wages and board, and in the case of females, three (3) per cent, and no 
more on one month's wages and board. , 

Sko. 7. Any person or persons, as aforesaid, keeping an intelligence or employ- 
ment office, who shall send out any female help to any place of bad repute, house of 
ill fame or assignation house, or to any house or place of amusement kept for immoral 

Surposes, shall be liable to arrest, and to pay a fine of not less than one nundred (1100) 
oUars, and to imprisonment until such fine is paid; and on conviction thereof, in any 
court, shall have his or their license rescinded. 

Sko. 8. Any person or persons who shall send out any help, male or female, with- 
out having previously obtained a written bona fide order, with proper references of 
two responsible persons, shall be subject^to the same penalties as are provided in 
Section 7 of this act. 

Sko. 9. Any person or persons, as aforesaid, keeping an intelligence or employ- 
ment office, sending out help to contractors or other employers of help, and dividing 
the office fees with sub-contractors and employers of help, or their foreman or any one 
in their employ, shall, on conviction thereof in any court, have their license at once 
forfeited, and be fined in a sum of not less than one hundred ($100) dollars. 

Sko. 10. Every person, company, or corporation (duly) licensed under this act, 
shall enter upon a register to be kept for that purpose, every order received from any 
corporation, company, or individual desiring the service of any persons seeking work 
or employment, the name and address of the corporation, company, or individual, from 
whom such order was received, the number of persons wanted, the nature of the work 
or employment, the town or city, street and number, if any, where such work or em- 
ployment is to be furnished, the wages to be paid, and a correct record of the names of 
all persons who have been sent and the time of sending such persons to procure work 
or employment on such order. No order for help shall be considered a horui fide order 
unless the same be entered on the register, a^ herein provided. There shall also be 
entered upon said register the names of all applicants depositing a fee for the purpose 
of registering their names with the view of obtaining work or employment, and tiie 
nature of the work or employment wanted. The said register shall be open at all 
reasonable hours to the inspection of any peace official of any municipality in this 
State. 

Sko. 11. If any person or persons, or his or their agent or employes engaged in 
the business of employment or intelligence agent or broker, duly licensed, as pro- 
vided in this act, shall give any false information or shall make any misstatement or 
shall make any false promises concerning any work or employment or occupation, or 
shall fail to keep such a register as is described in the preceding section in this act, or 
shall willfully make any false entries in such register, or shall violate any other provi- 
sions of this act, for which violation penalties are not hereinbefore provided, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, for each and every o£Fense, be fined in any sum not exceeding 
two hundred ($200) dollars, and the license under which such person or persons have 
been permitted to conduct the business of any employment or intelligence office, shall 
forthwith be forfeited. 

Sko. 12. All claims or suits brought in any court against any employment or in- 
telligence agent, may be brought in the name of the party injured upon the bond 
deposited with the city or town treasurer by said employment or intelligence agent, as 
provided in Section 4, and may be transferred, as other claims, for damage in civil 
suits; the amount of damages claimed by the plaintiff, not the penalty named in the 
bond, shall be the test of the jurisdiction of the court in which the action is brought. 

Sko. 13. Nothing herein shall be construed so as to require any religious or 
charitable association which may assist in procuring situations or employment for 
persons seeking the same, to obtain a license so to do under the provisions of this act, 
provided it receives no payment whatever for its services in the way of fees. 

Sko. 14. All acts, whether the same be general or special acts, inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Sko. 16. That in the opinion of this General Assembly an emergency exists; there- 
fore, this act shall take e£Fect and be in force from and after its passage. 
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Unrestricted Immigration. 



There have been so many convincing illustrations of 
the detrimental eflfects of unrestricted immigration upon 
American labor, that still greater protective measures than 
those that now exist, to guard against the impending se- 
quel of the near future, seem to be essential to the inter- 
ests of labor. 

During 1891, the total number of immigrant arrivals in 
America was 590,666, an increase of 99,640 over the pre- 
ceding year. The majority of arrivals — in fact, nearly all 
— are dependent upon their labor for a livelihood. At pres- 
ent, the extreme Eastern cities, or points nearest the ports 
where the immigrants land, suffer from a surplus of unem- 
ployed. European workmen crowd out Americans by a 
competitive warfare of lower wages that employers natu- 
rally take advantage of. While working-people in those 
portions of the country at present suffer most in this re- 
spect, it is only a question of time ere Colorado and the 
West will be likewise affected. With a constantly increas- 
ing influx of cheap labor from Europe, good wages are 
doomed. 

Averaging the individual length of each immigrant, 
even at five feet, and computing the number of feet in a 
mile, if all the immigrants that have arrived in America 
in twelve years were stretched out at their full lengths in 
one line, they would form a chain 5,995 miles in length — 
that would reach from Liverpool across the Atlantic to San 
Francisco; equaling the width of the United States of 
America; stretching entirely across this country, as well, 
as, metaphorically speaking, bridging the Atlantic. 

It is only a question of time when this immigration 
octopus will develop so many tentacles that it will reach 
into every avenue of labor, crushing the American stand- 
ard of wages, and creating a surplus supply of workmen 
that will far exceed the demand. 
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The following statistics show the number of immi- 
grants that arrived during 1891, compared to the preceding 
year, together with the ports at which they arrived: 



NATIVITIES* 



Austria-Hungary 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Ital] 



bhc 



Netnerlands 

Poland 

Russia (except Poland) 
Sweden and Norway . . . , 

Switzerland 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

All other countries 



Total. 



PORTS. 



Baltimore, Md 

Boston and Gharlestown, Mass 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 

Philadelpnia, Pa 

San Francisco, Cal 



Total 



1890. 



491,026 



1891. 



63,095 


70,711 


9,953 


10,466 


6,684 


6,527 


96,482 


126,401 


62,492 


68,481 


4,414 


5,364 


19,737 


31,285 


40,883 


73,177 


43,197 


52,262 


6,791 


6,928 


55,859 


52,350 


11,396 


12,484 


53,312 


55,888 


16,731 


21,342 


491,026 


590,666 


29,125 


48,265 


30,971 


31,257 


4,300 


3,994 


398,396 


474,169 


23,434 


28,161 


4,800 


4,870 



590,666 



Total number of immigrrants, 1891 590,666 

Total number of immigrants, 1890 491,026 

Total increase of arrivals 99,640 

The following is the total number of arrivals of immi- 
grants, at various American ports, from 1880 to 1891, in- 
clusive: 



TEAS. 



1880. 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 

1884. 
1885. 
1886. 



Immi- 
grants. 



457,257 
669,431 
788,992 
603,322 
518,592 
:»5,346 
334,203 



YEAB. 



1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Total arrivals 



Immi- 
grants. 



490,109 
546,889 
444,427 
491,026 
590,666 



6,330,260 



Of this number, 2,987,305 had no occupation; 708,561 
was skilled labor; 30,230 had professions, and the balance 
are classified as miscellaneous. 
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The following is the official record of arrivals of immi- 
grants from foreign countries, at American ports, since 
1820, the jSgures given being the total number: 



YEAB. 



1820 to 1830, inclusivo.. 

1831 to 1840, 

lMltol850, 

1851 to 1860, 

1861 to 1870, 

1871 to 1880, 

1881 to 1891, 

Total.. . . 



Immigrants. 



143,439 
599,125 
1,713.251 
2,598,214 
2,314,824 
2,812,191 
5,837,279 



16,018,323 




PART XIV. 



Strikes and Lockouts. 
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Strikes of 1891-92. 



Colorado labor is, fortunately, in a contented condition, 
as a rule, and possesses superiority in organization to that 
of other States. In 1891, there were 21 strikesiin this 
State. In 1892, up to October 15th, there have been 9 
strikes. Of the total number of strikes (30) in two years, 
up to October 15th, 1892, only two were attended with 
bloodshed. No property has been destroyed by strikers 
in any of the total number of strikes. Of the total num- 
ber of 30 strikes in two years mentioned, 15 were partici- 
pated in by members of labor organizations; 7 of these, 
ordered by labor organizations, were successful; 8 were 
unsuccessful. Two lives were lost in one strike and eight 
workingmen wounded in another. The total number of 
men involved directly in strikes, in Colorado, since January 
1st, 1891, has been 1,700. 

Of the 30 strikes from January 1st, 1891, to October 
15th, 1892, the following is the classification of causes, 
results, etc.: 



OAUSE. 



For increased i>ay 

Against non-nnion men 

Against tardy wages 

For eight hoars 

For salety of health 

Sympathetic strike 

Against retrenchment of wages 

For nine hoars 

Against foreman 

For reinstatement of sospended employ^. 

Totals.. . 



1 


• 


12 


8 


3 


2 


2 


2 


5 


3 


1 


1 


1 


* • ■ • 


2 


• • « • 


2 


2 


1 


• • • • 


1 


1 


30 


19 






4 
1 



1 
2 

*i 

11 



SUMMARY. 

Total number of strikes in Colorado, from January 1, 1881, to October 15, 1892. 

Number of successful strikes 

Number of unsuQcessful strikes 
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77 
92 



Upon January 26th, 1891, the employes of the Rapid 
Transit Company, to the extent of sixty, quit work. Twenty 
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cents per hour was asked for. The strike only lasted 
twenty-four hours, and was compromised, with mutual 
satisfaction, upon a schedule of 17| cents per hour. 

The employes of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company, 
in the Crested Butte mine, struck first on March 4th. The 
main cause of the strike at that time, according to the 
statement of the miners, was the accumulation of gas and 
dust in the old rooms, entries and air courses of the mines. 
It was also stated by the miners that gas, in the main entry 
to the mouth of the mine, existed to a dangerous extent on 
February 25th. Discontent among the men led to a mass 
meeting March 3d. The miners struck the following day. 
The strike had lasted several days when a number of Aus- 
trians among the strikers returned to work. This weakened 
the strike, and it was declared oflP on March 12th. 

Upon April 10th, the switchmen employed in the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River yards, at Denver, went on a strike. 
There was no discontent over wages, but the strike was one 
of sympathy for the fraternity at Lincoln, Nebraska. It 
was claimed that the Burlington management had dis- 
criminated against union switchmen at that point. Omaha 
and Denver switchmen assisted them by going out in a 
body. On April 13th, a conference of Burlington officials, 
Mr. Newman, of the Order of Railway Trainmen, Mr. 
Sweeney, and other executive heads of railroad brother- 
hoods, was held at Lincoln. The strike was declared oflf 
and matters amicably adjusted upon that date. What 
would have been a serious and extended strike all along 
the Burlington system was thus averted. 

Upon April 20th, the strike in F. N. Davis' brickyards, 
at Denver, occurred. Sixty employes went out. The cause 
of the trouble was due to discontent, on the part of the 
men, over a schedule adopted by the Brick Manufacturers' 
Exchange. According to this schedule, there was an in- 
crease in the daily output and a decrease, in some instances, 
of wages, compared to the union schedule of the preceding 
season. The Brick Manufacturers' Exchange, representing 
fifty-two manufacturers, were firm. The brickyard em- 
ployes were equally firm. Repeated efforts to start work 
at the yards with new men resulted in failure in each 
instance. Trouble was experienced in the brickyards of 
C. W. Larmon & Co., West Denver, shortly- afterwards. 
It was an auxiliary of the original strike. An exchange 
of shots between strikers and new men occurred. The 
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brick workers, to the extent of 150, held a meeting and 
decided to carry on the strike until August 15th. 

Bitter feeling prevailed on both sides, and the result 
was an unfortunate riot at City Park, between F. N. Davis 
and his party and a crowd of brickmakers, led by Frank 
Surber, May 11th. Frank Surber was crippled for life in 
the affray, and two men received their death wounds. The 
hearses containing all that was mortal of the unfortunate 
victims of the affray were followed to the cemetery by an 
impressive pageant of thousands of members of trades 
unions and labor organizations of Denver. 

The arrest of F. N. Davis and several others followed, 
and the trial in January resulted in acquittal. Tlje strike 
was declared off as unsuccessful, after a spirited debate, at 
a meeting of the strikers in June. 

The next strike of importance was th^t of the brakemen 
in the employ of the Union Pacific, at Trinidad, on April 
21st. The object was to protest against the schedule of 
pay received and demand an increase equal to the amount 
paid brakemen on the main line of the system. The old 
schedule was $66.66 per month, for twelve hours. The 
schedule asked for was $70 per month and ten hours' work. 
The schedule was submitted to the company, but for some 
reason or other did not receive prompt attention. A strike 
was accordingly precipitated by the procrastination . TraflSc 
was temporarily suspended on the Union Pacific for a 
period of several days, at Trinidad. The strike was suc- 
cessful, and the men returned to work April 25 th, upon 
receipt of satisfactory advices from the management of the 
company. 

The painters of Aspen struck for higher wages, April 
29th. They demaded an increase from 30 cents per hour 
to 40 cents. The strike lasted two weeks, and resulted in 
a victory for the painters. 

Fifty painters employed by Wilmore & Co. and Chat- 
field & Weigand, at Denver, went on a strike May 2d. 
They asked for an increase from $2.60 per day to $2.75. 
The firms involved refused the advance, and a strike was 
the result. This strike lasted two weeks and terminated 
successfully. 

One hundred coal miners at Brookside, in mine No. 7, 
struck for eight hours. May 3d. After five days' duration, 
their efforts were crowned with success. 
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The brewers' strike at Boulder was inaugurated the 
same day. Higher wages were asked for, and at the expi- 
ration of eight days were obtained. 

Twenty-five brickmakers in Palmer's yards, at Pueblo, 
struck for an increase in wages, May 5th. The old scale 
was $2.00; $2.25 was asked for. The strike proved unsuc- 
cessful, and was declared off at the end of three weeks. 

The miners of the White Ash Coal Mine No. 1, at Gol- 
den, struck, May 6th, for eight hours and $2.50 per day. 
It was amicably settled at the end of four days, favorable 
to the strikers. 

The wire-workers of Denver struck for nine hours per 
day and better wages. May 8th. The strike was at once 
compromised satisfactorily to all concerned. 

The strike of the miners in the Marshall Coal Mine 
No. 5, at Boulder, was declared off May 23d. Unsuccessful, 
after a duration of three weeks. 

The miners at Langford went out May 8th. The griev- 
ance was a protest against the introduction of a certain 
class of foreign labor. A romantic feature of the strike 
was the fact that the wives of some of the strikers assisted 
their husbands and the strikers in taking possession 
of the mine. Armed with clubs and stones, this com- 
bined force successfully drove the imported men from the 
mines when they attempted to take the places of the strikers. 
The difficulty was finally compromised. 

A strike of some of the coal miners at Lafayette oc- 
curred March 19th, and lasted one day, the miners return- 
ing to work flushed with success. 

Machine labor in some of the mines in this vicinity 
has been a cause for periodical strikes, most of which are 
amicably settled. 

Thirty drillers employed in Geddes & Seeries' stone 
quarries, at Aberdeen, threw down their drills, June 1st, 
and walked out for nine hours daily (except Saturday, for 
which they asked eight hours) to constitute a day's work. 
They also demanded that no bunk-house fees be paid by 
them. Sweeping success was obtained, and their demands 
acceded to within two days. 

Montrose experienced a strike June 22d. The employes 
of the Wolff and Bank blocks, then in course of erection, 
struck for an increase in daily wages from $2.25 to $2.75. 
The strike was unsuccessful. 
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The teamsters at Manhattan Beach, Denver, struck, 
January 27th, on account of tardiness of the employers in 
paying wages earned. The matter was promptly and satis- 
factorily arranged the following day. 

One hundred men employed in sewer construction in 
Highlands struck for an increase from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
day, August 26th. The demand of the men was acceded 
to. 

Upon August 28th, the employes on a new block in 
course of erection at Pueblo, became dissatisfied with the 
foreman, and struck. They demanded his discharge, but 
their demands were unavailing, and new men were obtained 
to fill their places. About fifteen men were involved in 
the difficulty. 



THE CKESTED BUTTE STRIKE. 



November 26th, 1891, the officials of the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company, at Crested Butte, notified their em- 
ployes that upon December 1st wages would be reduced. 
The miners in question were, at the time of the notification, 
receiving 75 cents per ton for coal mined. The reduced 
schedule was 65 cents per ton. Day laborers also had 
their wages reduced. This action on the part of the com- 
pany precipitated discontent among the employes. A 
strike followed upon December 1st. The miners and 
other employes of the mine at Crested Butte refused to 
accept the reduction, and did not go to work upon that 
date. 

Then followed a bitter dissension, that had an unfor- 
tunate auxiliary of bloodshed. The majority of employes 
of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company, at Crested Butte, 
constituted foreigners, principally Austrians and Italians. 
There was practically no organization among them, but 
they remained firm for several weeks. The result was a 
temporary suspension of business at the mine. 

Upon December 11th, an armed band of coal miners 
paraded the streets of Crested Butte. This hostile dem- 
onstration alarmed the officials of the company. Advices 
of the parade and impending trouble were at once tele- 
graphed to the authorities of Gunnison county. Sheriff 

12 
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Shores and an armed posse soon arrived upon the scene. 
They arrived during the night, and according to the state- 
ment of the strikers, were mistaken for "blacklegs," or, 
more specifically speaking, men imported to take the 
places formerly occupied at the mine by the strikers. 

An unfortunate shooting aflFray followed, when the 
posse and a crowd of men on strike met near the chute at 
the mine. Many shots were exchanged. Four Austrians 
and three Italians, of the miners, were wounded — none 
fatally. None of the sheriff's posse were injured. The crowd 
of strikers speedily dispersed. Statements concerning the 
shooting, as made by both sides, were conflicting. The 
miners were unanimous in declaring that they did not 
know the identity of the sheriff's posse, but supposed them 
to be "blacklegs." The sheriff and several of his men 
stated that the miners did know to the contrary, and were 
notified of their identity. 

There was evidently no organization among the miners 
when the shooting occurred, and indiscriminate shooting 
was the result during the excitement that followed. Con- 
siderable excitement prevailed throughout the State as 
soon as the telegraph wires carried the news of the riot. 
Governor Routt received a shower of telegrams. At one 
time it seemed probable that the militia would be ordered 
to the scene. The wildest rumors prevailed. 

Upon December 12th, the Governor requested the 
Deputy State Commissioner of Labor to proceed to Crested 
Butte, investigate the matter thoroughly, use every effort 
to maintain peace, and endeavor to affect a satisfactory 
settlement of existing troubles between the employes and 
employers interested. Upon arriving at Crested Butte, 
this mission was fulfilled as far as possible. A joint con- 
ference, consisting of committees from both sides, was 
called to meet the deputy commissioner, in hopes of a set- 
tlement. Both sides were so firm and unyielding, however, 
that mediation was impossible. The company insisted that 
it could not operate the mine without loss ir the schedule 
of 75 cents per ton was maintained. Competition on the 
broad-gauge line and other reasons were presented to sub- 
stantiate the assertion. The men on strike asserted, with 
equal emphasis, that they could not make a living for 
themselves and families at the wages named in the reduc- 
tion. This assertion was met by the company with the 
statement that the reduction named was a return to the 
schedule that existed for years prior to the increase to 75 
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cents per ton, made seven months previous. Other griev- 
ances, such as a scarcity of cars, lack of proper service, 
carrying props, etc., were presented by the miners. 

The company's representatives at the conference finally 
made a proposition to the miners, that these grievances 
would be remedied and a reduced number of men returned 
to work at 65 cents per ton. The proposition was subse- 
quently rejected by the miners, in convention assembled. 

After a two days' hopeless session, and when a dead- 
lock was apparent, the representative of the Governor and 
State Labor Department dissolved the conference. It was 
called in hopes of a settlement of the strike, but as this 
proved futile, owning to the obstinancy on both sides, there 
remained but one alternative — adjournment. 

The sheriflP and his posse remained in possession of the 
company's property during the entire trouble at Crested 
Butte. The fans were kept in motion, and a possible ex- 
plosion, it is said, was thus averted. The miners, business 
men and citizens of Crested Butte held several mass meet- 
ings, at which existing troubles were discussed. Owing to 
the prevalence of so many foreigners who had no knowl- 
edge of the English language, interpreters were essential 
to convey the utterances of th^ speakers. At these meet- 
ings, be it said to the credit of the miners, the utmost good 
order prevailed and no incendiary speeches were counte- 
nanced. 

Upon December 22d, a number of Austrians accepted 
an opportunity to load coke for the company. This practi- 
cally was the beginning of the end. In a few days the 
Austrians and other miners seized their picks and returned 
to work in the mine. The strike was thus settled by ^in 
acquiescence on their part to the reduced schedule. 

The line was drawn, however, on the Italian miners by 
the company. No Italians were permitted to return to 
work. The company blamed that nationality largely for 
the strike, although this statement was contradicted by 
the Italians. Several arrests followed the end of the 
strike. Six men were arrested, charged with conspiracy 
to murder Sheriff Shores and his posse. At the preliminary 
examination, held at Gunnison, three of the number were 
held to appear at the March term of court, but the cases 
were subsequently dismissed. 

The total number of men on strike involved 70 Italians, 
130 Austrians, and 30 English-speaking miners. 
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This completes the record of strikes for 1891. There 
were nineteen strikes during the year, which are classified 
in the general summary which appears elsewhere in this 
report. 



The first strike of 1892 was that of the iron-moulders 
at Clark's foundry, Denver. The iron-moulders protested 
against the employment of non-union men, and were event- 
ually successful. 

In May, the miners in the Delia S. mine, at Aspen, 
struck against working ten hours, and were successful. 

A large crowd of laborers at Carbondale struck for in- 
creased pay, in June, but were unsuccessful. 

The employes of the Rapid Transit Company, at Colo- 
rado Springs, struck in June, 1892, but the grievances were 
soon satisfactorily settled by mutual concessions on the 
part of employers and employes. No attempt was made 
on the part of the employers to import other men to take 
the places of the employes on strike. The management 
preferred the old employes, and they were all returned to 
their positions in the service, upoa a satisfactory wage 
schedule. 

The waiters in a Denver restaurant struck, June 2d, 
against the employment of non-union waiters. The strike 
was eventually successful. 

A number of miners in the Hill Top district struck 
against tardy wages, June 30th. This action was success- 
ful in attaining the desired disbursement. 

A number of brick-moulders in Denver struck for an 
adA^^ance of 25 cents per day, September 8th, 1892. Some 
of the employers acceded to the demand, while others did 
not. 

Employes of the Barber Asphalt Company, engaged in 
construction work in Denver, struck for eight hours and 
$2.00 per day, June 30th, but were unsuccessful. 

A number of strikes have been averted during the year 
by arbitration. Up to date, seven of these — either one of 
which would have affected the traffic and commerce of the 
State — have been satisfactorily settled by grievance com- 
mittees of organized labor and the employers interested. 
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THE TAILORS' LOOKOUT. 



The largest lockout in labor circles in Colorado during 
1892 was that of the members of Journeymen Tailors' 
Union No. 3, of Denver. 

Upon September 19th, the Merchant Tailors' Exchange 
of Denver met, and after some discussion, rejected a new bill 
of prices, or uniform wage schedule, submitted by the jour- 
neymen tailors. Inasmuch as the latter had previously 
rejected a minimum bill of prices or wage schedule sub- 
mitted by the exchange, and a strike was clearly apparent 
on the part of the union tailors, the merchant tailors com- 
posing the exchange signed an agreement which practi- 
cally declared a lockout against the union. All members 
of the latter, to the extent of 218 men, refused to work 
under the minimum bill, and remained out. 

Upon September 24th, the Commissioner of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was asked to mediate in the 
existing difficulties, in accordance with his duties pre- 
scribed by the statute of 1887. A conference'was at once 
called, to meet at the State house on the following Mon- 
day, September 26th, 1892. This conference included a 
committee of three from each side interested, and a com- 
mittee from Appel & Co., who represented that firm, which 
was not identified with the exchange, but which was af- 
fected by the existing difficulty. All sides filed statements, 
which are herewith given in full: 

statement of the committee from the merchant 

tailors' exchange. 

"The Merchant Tailors' Exchange of the city of Denver, 
through its committee, beg leave to submit, that on or about 
the 1st day of June we submitted to the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union a minimum bill, which we requested them 
to adopt. Said bill has been adopted by the National 
Tailors' Exchange of the United States, and by all local 
exchanges of this country. The minimum bill was adopted 
by the Merchant Tailors' Exchange of Denver. The reason 
of its adoption was to create a minimum bill for making 
garments for gentlemen's wear, and seccJIid, to prevent tail- 
ors making garments for first-class houses at one price and 
making the same garment for other houses at a lower price. 
Instead of accepting the minimum bill, the tailors' union 
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presented the Merchant Tailors' Exchange with a bill of 
their own creation, fifteen percent, higher than the highest 
bill now in force. This bill was presented with an ulti- 
matum, either to accept or the tailors would be called out 
on strike. The Merchant Tailors' Exchange decided, at a 
special meeting held Monday evening, September 19th, to 
refuse to accept the bill presented by the tailors' union, 
and since they declared their intention to go out on a 
strike, the exchange voted unanimously to declare a lock- 
out of all members of the tailors' union." 



D. E. Appel, 
Avery S. Davis, 

E. M. Bbales, 



Seal. 
Seal. 
Seal. 



Denver, September 26th, 1892. 



Committee Merchant Tailors^ Eocchange, 



STATEMENT OF THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS' UNION COMMITTEE. 

"The best argument we can bring to show whether the 
tailors belonging to this union are getting high wages or 
not, is to show the books of the men. If necessary, we 
will show the books of all the members, and have the aver- 
age wages ascertained. As this would involve a great deal 
or labor, we have taken several workmen and have exam- 
ined their books. They can serve as an illustration. The 
first is O. A. Lindstrom, a coat maker. During the year 
1891 he worked for Knight & Atmore. He is a good work- 
man, of less than the average speed; very steady, never 
losing a day when there is work. He works nights in the 
busy season, and makes the fine work, which of course is 
the best paid. In the year 1891 he earned $721.45, which 
is an average of $13.87 per week. In June of that year 
his employers gave up the back shop, so he had to pay seat 
rent. Had the seat rent been in vogue the whole year, his 
average wages would have been $12.87. As it was, it reached 
$13.87. In April of this year he began working for Davis 
& Gilpatrick. This firm pay the highest wages in the city. 
The price they pay for garments, without extras, is the same 
as the bill we just presented to first-class houses. From 
April 7th to September 19th he earned $350.45. This is 
average wages of $14.92 per week. When seat room is de- 
ducted from this, ftiere is left $13.92 per week. The next 
illustration is a pantaloon maker, John Kratky. He works 
for C. H. Taisey & Co. He is one of the finest, as well as 
speediest, workmen in the city. He also gets the fine work; 
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never loses a day when there is work. He is at work at 
5 o'clock in the morning when trade is Rood, and works 
to 6:30 p. m., and at times till 8 and 9 p. m. His wa^es 
for the six months ending September 1st are $394.05, or 
$15.15 per week. After the seat rent is deducted, he has 
$14.50 per week. The next illustration is H. Riepe, a coat 
maker, working for E. C. Wright & Co. He is a very fine 
workman, doing the best work in his shop. He is some- 
what speedier than the average workman ; is well liked by 
his employers, who often pay him fifty cents more than the 
garment comes to. He is very steady; never loses time; 
works often until 10 o'clock p. m. in the busy season. He 
earned $423.28 in the last six months. This is an average 
of $16.28 per week; when seat room is deducted, leaves 
$15.28 per week. We have taken these illustrations and 
shown that these men — good workmen; steady; doing the 
best paid work — earn $14.14 per week. We are willing to 
show the books of all the men, and we know it would not 
average over $13.00 per week the year round. There are 
men, who are very rapid, whose books may average $18.00 
per week. On the other hand, there are men who are slow, 
and work at the cheapest trade, who fall as low as $9.00 

^ ^^ ' Henby Cohen, [Seal. 

D. J. Mob AN, "Seal. 
S. Silbebbebg, [Seal. 

* Committee Journeymen Tailors^ Union No, 3, 

Denver, September 26, 1892. 



David E. Appel challenged a portion of the statement, 
and said that the union committee had discriminated, by 
selecting three examples that did not do the merchant 
tailors justice. The union committee,. however, reaffirmed 
that their statement was a fair average. 



statement of j. s. appel, of appel & 00. 

"We represent an interest in this conference of a differ- 
ent condition than that stated by the Merchant Tailors' 
Exchange. We are not members of the exchange, nor were 
we in any way connected with the lockout of the tailors, 
and it was only when our employes left our employ to join 
their association in a sympathetic strike that we became 
involved in this controversy. When a committee of the 
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tailors' union called upon our firm to receive our assent to 
the new scale of wages proposed, we consented to sign the 
same upon the following conditions, and we shall endeavor 
to justify our demands. 

" We asked for a bill lower than the one presented, or a 
third-class bill, where garments can be made to supply the 
demand for the popular trade; that is, prices ranging from 
$25 to $35 for suits and overcoats, $6.50 for trousers; also, 
a schedule of prices to enable us to manufacture, in com- 
petition with Eastern houses, uniforms of all kinds and 
purposes. 

"This proposition was made for the purpose of employ- 
ing none but union men in all departments of our business. 
We believe in union labor; we desire to employ no other, 
and we are ready to sign the new-price bill for first and 
second-class work when it is conceded that we shall con- 
tinue our clothing manufactory — under union auspices 
also — in order that thousands of dollars may be saved to 
the city and State which would otherwise be directed to 
Eastern channels. 

" During the past six months we have received contracts 
for uniforms for the municipal departments, cable com- 
panies, hotel employes, and others, which could only be 
made in Denver, after the most persevering efforts to 
secure the same, at the low prices to compete with Eastern 
cities. 

"We quote police summer suits, $25; health department 
suits, $25; fire department suits, $30; police dress suits, 
$30; letter carriers' suits, $22; tramway suits, $20 and $22; 
tramway overcoats, $20; railroad uniforms, $25. 

"These goods are all made according to patterns; but 
under the scale, as proposed by the tailors' union, the 
prices of the above garments would have to be raised from 
20 to 25 per cent. We have at the present time employed 
a "cutter" for this special branch of our clothing factory 
and also have a solicitor constantly going around to secure 
orders. Of this class of work, we have now an order, as 
per contracts, for — 

"Dress suits and overcoats for police department; 

"Suits for health department; 

"Suits for fire department; 

"Suits for West End Electric Eailroad; 

"Overcoats for West End Electric Railroad; 
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"Suits for D. & K. G. Railroad; 
"Suits for D. & E. G. Southern. 

"In addition to the "uniform department," we have also 
a large number of patrons — in fact, more than half — who 
purchase suits in our " to order department," at $25 to $30. 
At the scale proposed by the union, these people would be 
barred from getting their clothes made to measure, and 
instead of such work being done in Denver, it would be 
quickly gathered up by Eastern agencies and drummers of 
tailoring houses in Eastern cities. The amount sent East, 
annually, for clothing "to measure" is very large indeed; 
and it is only lately, since the effective campaign for home 
industries has been inaugurated by the Manufacturers' Ex- 
change of Denver, that the transmission of these large 
sums of money to the East, for gentlemen's wearing ap- 
parel, has been checked. If it is denied to us the privilege 
of making up clothing at moderate prices, and any dis- 
crimination would be made against us by the unions on 
this ground, it would exhibit a remarkable condition of in- 
justice to us, as the very people who would be patronized 
(to our detriment) would be those who employ only the 
cheapest non-union labor — sweaters and the like; and in 
such case, we believe the remedy would be found to be 
worse than the disease Another material loss to us would 
ensue in the purchasing of woolens, as we would be re- 
stricted entirely to jobbers. The materials we would 
require would be in such small quantities that we would 
be barred from buying of manufacturers. This would en- 
hance the cost of a suit from 10 to 15 per cent. We employ 
a traveling salesman, who visits the various towns of Colo- 
rado and neighboring States, and we come into direct com- 
petition with tailoring firms from Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, and the class of goods sold to these 
people is usually a $25 or $30 suit. If the contemplated 
restrictions on our manufacturing department would be 
carried out, it would affect most severely the wage-workers 
of this city, as they would be compelled to purchase cloth- 
ing made in the East or buy ready-made clothing; and 
many persons, for reasons of their own, object to the latter. 
You can no more class a workman on uniform work and 
the cheaper grade of clothes "to measure" with a skilled 
tailor, than you can a typesetter with an engraver. 

"Under the scale submitted by the tailors' union, it 
would be necessary for us to discharge all of our female 
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operators, as they can only be employed to advantage on the 
lower grade of work. As near as we can estimate, this would 
throw out of employment about one hundred and fifty 
women. We have about thirty in our employ at the pres- 
ent time, which number will be increased from time to 
time as the industry grows, our manufacturing industry 
being to-day still in its infancy. A short time ago we were 
compelled to decline an order from the State of Colorado 
for military uniforms, as our factory was not then in opera- 
tion. This order was sent to Columbus, Ohio, and the 
money for wages for making uniforms for our own State 
militia was distributed in that State. Certainly the tax- 
payers' money ought to be distributed among the wage- 
workers of our State. 

"In conclusion, we have this proposition to offer: The 
tailors have their union; we desire to co-operate with them, 
and are ready to sign their scale of prices. In order, how- 
ever, to facilitate our clothing industry and factory, we 
propose that you organize a garment workers' union, simi- 
lar to that of other cities, which may include all not being 
fitted or competent for membership in the tailors' union — 
(the tailors should be skilled workers only). For the 
organization of such a garment workers' union we would 
heartily co-operate and assist with all of our power. We 
would urge our present employes to join the same, and 
would only employ members of unions in every depart- 
ment of our business. This will enable employes to make 
all work not contemplated or included in the scale pre- 
sented by the tailors' union. 

"By agreeing to this proposition, it would at once settle 
the present controversy, and enable all those who desire to 
act in a fair and just spirit with their employes to do so, 
and those who wish employment in a large and growing 
industry in our city, could secure fair and equitable wages 
during the entire year as members of the garment workers' 
union. 

"At present, there are about 250 tailors on a strike, de- 
manding first-class wages. According to the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce, during 1891 the amount reported 
as sales by merchant tailors was $450,000. Calculating 
one-third as wages — $150,000 — it would result in $600 
as the average annual wages of the tailors. This would, 
indeed, entail much distress and suffering at various sea- 
sons of the year, and is a practical proof that there is not 
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enough fine tailoring in this city to employ 250 men in it 
steadily. It requires another outlet. Cut oflP the clothing 
factory in this city and you will commit a wrong that will 
entail disaster. 

"We submit our proposition for your earnest considera- 
tion, relying upon our proper intentions and just cause for 

a verdict in our favor." x « a 

J. S. Appel, 

Representing Appel db Company, 
D£NV£B, September 26, 1892. 

An official inquiry was then made into the cause of the 
difficulty, and an effort made to form a basis for amicable 
settlement. The discussion became general. Every phase 
of the difficulty was reviewed. 

Mr. David E. Appel was spokesman for the merchant 
tailors' committee. In substance, his replies to inquiries 
were to the effect that the Merchant Tailors' Exchange 
was organized two years ago; it was composed of twenty- 
one firms of Denver, and affiliated with a national organi- 
zation of similar character, formed for trade advancement 
and protection; it was not formed to oppress labor or re- 
duce wages of journeymen; the local exchange had recently 
submitted to the journeymen's union a minimum bill of 
prices, which was in excess of minimum bills submitted by 
the tailors' exchange in other cities of the United States 
this fall; this bill of prices was to establish a uniform wage 
schedule with employes; it was rejected by the local union, 
and the latter submitted in lieu thereof two bills of prices, 
classifying the merchant tailoring shops as first and sec- 
ond class, and making such classification themselves; the 
first-class bill was an increase of 15 per cent, over the old 
bill, and the merchant tailors could not feel justified in 
paying it; it would leave comparatively no profit under 
the present prices for clothes, and would necessitate an 
increase of 10 per cent, in the price of clothes, which the 
customer would have to pay; the exchange rejected the 
bill, and declared a lockout against members of the local 
tailors' union, but the exchange had subsequently re- 
scinded its former action against union men, and were 
willing to take back their old employes at the old bill. 

In response to an inquiry as to what it cost to make a 
$50 suit of clothes under the old and new bills of the jour- 
neymen's union, the following figures were given: 



if 
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OIJ> BILL. 



Cost of labor $18 25 

Catting 2 nO 

Material 16 25 

Trimmings 6 00 

Total 143 50 

Profit to merchant tailor $ 6 50 



NXW BILL. 



CoBtof labor $20 75 

Catting 2 50 

Material 16 25 

Trimmings 6 00 

Total $45 50 

Profit to merchant tailor $ 4 50 



Mr. I). E. Appel stated that the merchant tailoring 
product of Denver was $450,000 per year, and that 40 per 
cent, of this amount was paid to labor. He admitted that 
the back shop privileges had been taken away from jour- 
neymen, and that they now paid for seat-room at their own 
expense. General discussion followed Mr. Appel's remarks. 

Mr. Henry Cohen, secretary of Journeymen Tailors' 
Union No. 3, of Denver, stated in substance, in response 
to examination, the contents of the formal statement filed 
by the committee. In addition thereto, he produced the 
various bills of prices, or wage schedules, by which the 
union tailors of Denver had been governed since 1871; 
stated that the schedule had fluctuated time and again; 
that several times it had been reduced and restored; that 
the back shops had been taken away, entailing much finan- 
cial loss, in total each year, upon journeymen; union tail- 
ors were organized for protection of their interests, and 
had as much right to organize as merchant tailors; the 
bosses had locked them' out September 19th, 1892, and 
journeymen tailors would not accept the minimum bill 
submitted by the bosses; that the union had presented two 
bills to the merchant tailors, and classified first and second- 
class houses, with competent knowledge of such classifica- 
tion; that the first-class bill was a slight increase and the 
second-class bill was a slight decrease; that the average 
weekly wages of journeymen the year round, making allow- 
ances for dull season, was $12 to $13, and that it cost $1 
per week each for seat-room privileges; that this was really 
the first determined stand on the part of the union tailors 
for a uniform, living wage-schedule in Denver; there were 
218 members of the union in Denver, 40 per cent, of them 
being men of families, and it was a battle for bread and 
butter to most of them. 

Mr. Moran followed with remarks on cost of material. 
Mr. Silberberg spoke at some length on average weekly 
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wages of coat makers, during which the discussion became 
general, and was participated in by members of both com- 
mittees. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the Merchant 
Tailors' Exchange committee submitted a proposition to 
submit the matter to arbitration, provided the journeymen 
would return to work under the old bill, pending arbitra- 
tion. The union committee received the proposition with 
a request for permission to refer to a general meeting of 
the union, which was held the following evening at city 
hall. The union unanimously decided at that meeting to 
refuse to arbitrate, but to remain out until their full de- 
mands were acceded to. At the time of this writing (Octo- 
ber 19, 1892), the matter has not been adjusted, although 
an early settlement seems probable. 

The difficulty between Appel & Co. and the union was 
satisfactorily settled, as a result of the conference. 



THE KIO GEANDE STEIKE. 



At 7 A. M., October 15, 1892, the engineers and firemen 
on the Second division of the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way went on strike. Their grievance was a protest against 
the suspension of Engineer Gordon, who was laid off thirty 
days for disregarding an order, August 22d, which cancelled 
former stops, for eating privileges, at Glen wood Springs, 
for crews on trains 61 and 64. The strike spread to the 
Third division, and soon involved 300 men, employes of 
the train and motive-power departments of these divisions. 
The result was a temporary total suspension of traffic on 
these divisions of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway and 
the precipitation of the second largest strike in the history 
of the road, and the largest railway strike in the State 
during 1891 and 1892. The number of men originally in- 
volved in the difficulty, on the Second and Third divisions, 
was 300, composed mostly of engineers, firemen, conduc- 
tors, trainmen, switchmen and telegraphers, who seemed 
moved to a degree of sympathetic unanimity seldom wit- 
nessed in the history of labor troubles in this State. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OFFICIALS. 

The following statement was issued to the public by 
President Jefifery, of the Denver and Kio Grande, October 
15th: 

" On August 22, 1892, the following order, regarding fast- 
freight trains Nos. 61 and 64, was bulletined by the 
division superintendent, Mr. Eidgway: 

Second Division — Bulletin No. 23, 

SAL.IDA, Colo., August 22, 1892. 

Conductors and Enginemen^ Second Division: 

Train and enginemen on trains 61 and 64 must not detain their 
trains to get meals at Malta or Glenwood. 

On leaving terminals, you must go prepared to go through, as 
these trains must make time. 

(Signed) R M. Ridgway, 

Superintendent. 

This was bulletined for the information of employes at 
the terminals of runs on the division. 

" On August 24th, two days after the issuance of the bul- 
letin order. Engineer Gordon was listed to take west-bound 
California fast-freight train No. 61 from Mintum to Grand 
Junction. As the train was ready to leave Minturn, Engi- 
neer Gordon called the trainmaster, who was in Mintum, 
up on his engine, and informed him that unless bulletin 
order No. 23, relating to detentions of trains 61 and 64 at 
Malta and Glenwood by train and enginemen taking meals, 
was recalled, he would not leave Minturn with the train. 

"He used violent language, and stated he 'did not care 

a if he never worked another minute,' he would not go 

out until the order was recalled, and told the trainmaster 
to go to the office and repeat this to the division head- 
quarters. This the trainmaster did at once. In order to 
avoid contention and the disarrangement of the train 
service, the division superintendent, on being advised by 
telegraph of the situation, directed the trainmaster to re- 
move the order from the bulletin board; and train No. 61 
was then taken out by Engineer William Gordon. 

"An investigation into the action of Mr. Gordon was 
ordered by the general superintendent, and was held at 
Salida, at 10:30 a.m., October 3d, at which were present 
the following persons, constituting the board of investiga- 
tion: E. M. Ridgway, division superintendent, chairman; 
A. W. Jones, division master mechanic; J. E. Barnes, travel- 
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ing engineer; G. H. Barnes, trainmaster; I. G. Baker, loco- 
motive engineer, selected by Mr. Gordon. 

"The following is a verbatim transcript of the proceed- 
ings of the investigating board: 

Mr,Bidgway — Gentlemen, this meeting is called for 
the purpose of investigating the case of Engineer William 
Gordon, refusing to leave Mintum until Bulletin No. 23 
was recalled. 

The following letter from Trainmaster Barnes was read, 

as well as Bulletin No. 23, a copy of which will be found 

above: 

Salida, Colo., Sept. 8, 1892. 

Mr, R. M. Ridgway, Superintendent^ Salida^ Colo. 

Dear Sir — On August 24, as train 61 was getting ready to leave 
the yard at Minturn, Engineer William Gordon called me up on his 
engine and informed me that the bulletin in regard to eating on trains 
61 and 64, at Glenwood and Malta, must be recalled before he would 
leave the yard. He said that no fireman could fire a hog from Grand 
Junction to Minturn for him without having something to eat on 
the road, as they couldn't stand it. He also said that he didn't care 

a d n if he never worked another minute, he would not go until 

it was recalled, and for me to go in oflice and tell them so, which I 
immediately done. 

Engineer George Gordon was present and expressed his dis- 
pleasure, but not in such a positive and violent manner as William 
Gordon. 

I only said to them that if they had used a reasonable length of 
time at these points to eat in, the bulletin would never have appeared. 
Afterwards, in conversation with George Gordon, I said that engine- 
men — in fact, the whole train crew — were eating too long, and that 
these trains were important and all should take an interest in mak- 
ing 'good time with them; and on account of our inability to do so, 

we were losing freight. ^ -rx ^^ 

G. H. Barnes, Trainmaster. 

Mr, Ridgway — Please give us the dead time of these 
trains. 

Answer — Sixty-one has twenty minutes at Malta and 
fifteen minutes at Glenwood; 64 has seventeen minutes at 
Glenwood and eighteen minutes at Malta. 

(?. H. Barnes — This letter is correct, is it not, Mr. Gor- 
don? 

Mr, Gordon — It is correct. 

Mr. Ridgway — Then Mr. Barnes' report of the case is 
correct, is it, Mr. Gordon? 

Mr. Gordon — As near as I can remember. 

Mr.Ridaway — I tl\ink you should remember whether or 
not you said you did not care a ^whether you worked 
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for the company or not, you would not go out until the 
bulletin was recalled. 

Mr. Oordon — I was pretty warm under the collar and 
thought the bulletin was unjust, and probably I said so. 

Mr. JRidgway — I do not think it unjust. We do not want 
to deprive the men of a chance to get something to eat, 
but we want to get our trains through on time. 

Mr. Oordon — I would like to ask for a little informa- 
tion. I would like to know if, when I come out of Grand 
Junction a little late and get to Grlenwood, I am allowed 17 
minutes if I am behind time. 

Mr. Ridgway — Certainly. 

Mr. Oordon — I have got to oil around the engine my- 
self and take water, and that takes considerable time. 

Mr. Ridgway — Tour fireman can oil one side. 

Mr. Oordon — I have been in the habit of carrying a lunch 
with me. I have a family in Minturn. Sometimes I do 
not carry one out of Grand Junction, as I have to have it 
put up at a restaurant. I will tell you my reasons. If we 
come out of Grand Junction without a lunch, when we 
get to Minturn there is no restaurant open where we can 
get any thing to eat, and the fireman is in no condition to 
fire an engine on an empty stomach, as he is compelled to 
do when we come out of Grand Junction and catch the run 
to Aspen; and he cannot get anything to eat without losing 
a lot of sleep. 

Mr. Ridgway — You will admit that it is not very hard 

work to fire from Minturn to Glenwood. 
» 

Mr. Oordon — Yes, sir; but the hard work is from Glen- 
wood to Aspen, on train 65. 

Mr. Ridgway — I do not see why our employes should 
not carry a lunch. 

Mr. Baker — Of course, a man has time enough to eat on 
the dead time shown on card. I do not think that Mr. Gor- 
don took the right means to have this bulletin cancelled. If 
he thought it was obnoxious, he should have had one of 
the men come over and see Mr. Ridgway. I think Mr. Gor- 
don used rather unbecoming language in regard to having 
the bulletin recalled. 

Mr. Oordon — I would like to say, further, that I did not 
think the bulletin was just. I wanted to live up to instruc- 
tions, but did not see how we could with this bulletin. 
I do not like to have a fireman fire an engine for me on an 
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empty stomach. I told the trainmen that we did not want 
to run this thing into the ground. I know that there has 
been lots of unnecessary delays at Glenwood, but I claim 
that I have not caused them. 

Mr, Baker — You say that you were not making a per- 
sonal complaint, but that it was made for the fireman. 
I think that the fireman should be able to fight his own 
battles. 

Mr. Gordon — If the fireman cleans his ash-pan and takes 
coal at Glenwood, it takes about all the time allowed there. 
I have often cleaned the ash-pan myself for the fireman. 
I think the bulletin was an imposition on the fireman more 
than on me. If the fireman cleaned the ash-pan and took 
his own coal, he would not have time to eat. If w© could 
eat at Minturn, it wo^ld be a whole lot different; and they 
can not get sleep. 

Mr, Jones — Even if it was so, it does not justify you in 
disobeying orders. 

J. E. Barnes — I think Mr. Gordon did exceedingly 
wrong in refusing to go out until the bulletin was recalled, 
even if it was obnoxious to him. I was in Minturn, but 
did not hear the cpnversation. The trainmaster told me 
that Gordon refused to go out until the bulletin was re- 
called. 

Mr. Jones — This appears to be a clear case of insubor- 
dination. 

Mr. Gordon — Supposing I took a lunch with me; do 
you suppose I would be attending to my business while I 
eat it? I know that the fireman could not do it. 

Mr. Bidgway — I think a man can eat on an engine as 
well as he can take out a cigar and light it, and smoke. 

Mr, Baker — Could not the head brakeman relieve the 
fireman for a few minutes, while he ate his lunch? 

Mr, Gordon — I would not like to eat while going 
through Glenwood canon. I usually hang out of the win- 
dow while going through there. I have never struck any 
rocks there; perhaps it is because I am lucky. 

Mr, Bidgway — Well, Mr. Gordon acknowledges he 
refused to go out, and that he said what the trainmaster 
states in his letter. 

G, H, Barnes — There was no message in regard to the 
matter. I was at the key myself, talking with the dis- 

13 
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patcher, and told him that Gordon refused to go out until 
the bulletin was recalled. 

Mr, Baker — I think you should have had some repre- 
sentative man come to see Mr. Kidgway about the matter. 
Mr. Kidgway is a pretty reasonable man about letting men 
eat. 

Mr, Gordon — I scarcely ever go over the road but what 
there is from two and a half to four hours delayed time. 
I never get any letters in regard to it. 

Mr. Baker — Perhaps the engine does a little fast run- 
ning and covers some of it up. 

Mr, Ridgway — I presume that these delays are doing 
local work and meeting trains, and are so reported by the 
conductors. 

Mr, Gordon — Well, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
want to answer for the shortcomings of other men on the 
road, but I am willing to suflPer for my own. I have always 
tried to work for the interests of the company, and do not 
think that anyone can say that I have not. Of course, I 
did wrong in acting as I did about this business, but at the 
time I thought I did right, as I did not think a man capa- 
ble of doing his work right on an empty stomach. 

Mr. Ridgway — I believe that this is all, gentlemen, 
unless you have something more to say on the subject. 

Findings : Engineer Gordon acknowledges having used 
the language in his conversation with Mr. Barnes, at Min- 
turn, as reported, and that he refused to obey the bulletin 
order, or go out until it was recalled. 

A copy of the proceedings of the board of investiga- 
tion was forwarded to the general superintendent on Octo- " 
ber 4, with the following letter of transmission, signed by 
Mr. R. M. Kidgway, superintendent of division, and Mr. 
A. W. Jones, master mechanic: 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 4, 1892. 

Mr. N. W. Sample^ General Superintendent ^ Denver: 

Dear Sir— Herewith we return all papers in the case of William 
Gordon, engineer, with the report of the investigation attached. 

You will note that Engineer Gordon acknowledges having used 
the language as reported by Trainmaster Barnes; also, that he refused 
to obey the bulletin order, or go out on train 61, of August 24, until 
it was recalled. 

This is a case that merits dismissal from the service, and we rec- 
ommend that it be done. Yours truly, ^ ,, ^ 

R. M. Ridgway, 

Superintendent, 

A. W. Jones, 

Master Mechanic. 
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The general superintendent, in considering the matter, 
gave due weight to the previous record of Engineer Gor- 
don, and in consideration thereof, overruled the recom- 
mendation of the division superintendent and master 
mechanic, and directed that Engineer Gordon be suspended 
for thirty days, as set forth in the following letter to 
Division Superintendent Kidgway: 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 7, 1892. 

R, M. Ridgway, Division Superintendent ^ Salida, Colo, : 

Dear Sir — Your favor of the 4:th instant, attached to report 
of investigation in the matter of Engineer William Gordon, refusing 
to obey bulletin order on August 24, or to go out on train No. 61 until 
it was recalled, received. 

While the discipline recommended is perhaps proper for the 
offense, in consideration of bis long service and previous record 
(which is above the average j, I think thirty days' suspension will 
serve to keep him reminded of his conduct on this occasion; and you 
will please notify the master mechanic to this effect, who will send 
the usual papers in the case to this office. 

Yours truly, 

N. W. Sample, 

General Superintendent. 

In conformity with the order of the general superin- 
tendent, Engineer William Gordon was notified of the 
decision, his suspension taking effect from October 2d, 
the day he was taken from his run, pending investigation 
and decision. 

The case was taken up by the employes of the Second 

division. Saturday, October 15th, the following message 

was received by General Superintendent Sample, at his 

residence in Denver: 

MiNTURN, Colo., Oct. li, 1892. 

Mr. N. W. Sample^ General Superintendent Denver and Rio Grande, Denver: 

By action of employes taken at a union meeting at Minturn, 
October 7, we, as a committee, hereby request the reinstatement of 
Engineer William Gordon, and full time from the date of his suspen- 
sion. This matter to be made known by a bulletin being posted at 
Salida, Leadville, Minturn, and Grand Junction; this bulletin to be 
conspicuously posted by 7 o'clock a. m., October 15; and unless such 
bulletin is posted by such time, we, as the engineers, conductors, 
firemen and brakemen, positively refuse to handle trains on Second 
division, after 7 o'clock a. m., October 15. 

(Signed) By Order op Committee. 

In accordance with the threat expressed in the telegram, 
the engineers, conductors, firemen and brakemen of the 
Second division, which extends from Salida to Grand Junc- 
tion, abandoned and refused to take out their trains at 7 
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o'clock in the morning of the same day (October 15, 1892). 
As early as practicable after receipt of the above, and on 
the morning of the same day, the general superintendent 
telegraphed to Superintendent Eidgway and Master Me- 
chanic Jones, as follows: 

Denver, Colo., October 15, 1892. 

R. M. Ridgway, A. W, Jonee^ Salida : 

At 2:10 this morning, much to my surprise, the following message 
was delivered at my house: 

MiNTUBN, Colo., October U, 1892. 

To N. W» Sample^ QeneraX Superintendent Denver and Rio Ghrande^ Denver: 

By action of employes takon at a union meeting: at Mintum, October 7, we, 
as a committee, hereby request the reinstatement of Engineer W. Gordon, and full 
time ipaid from the date of his suspension. This matter to be made known by 
bulletin being posted at Salida, Leadville, Mintum, and Grand Junction ; this 
bulletin to be conspicuously posted by 7 o'clock A. h., October 15th ; and unless 
such bulletin is posted by such time, we, as engineers, conductors, firemen and 
brakemen, positively refuse to handle trains on Second division, after 7 o'clock 

*' ' By Obdes Committee. 

You will see that no names are appended to the telegram, nor 

was any conference asked for, nor the least consideration shown to 

the company nor to me personally, as general superintendent. I 

doubt if any set of railway men in the United States ever acted as 

arbitrarily, and with less regard to the interest of their company, than 

have the men on the Second division, in this case. It seems to be 

impossible for reasonable and right-thinking men to continue this 

course; and if it has not already been done, I wish that you and 

Master Mechanic Jones would at once confer with some of the Second 

division engineers and conductors, for the purpose of showing them 

the wrongfulness of the action taken. ^^ „^ ^ 

N. W. Sample. 

"The notification received by the general superintendent 
at 2:10 A. M., October 15th — five hours before that portion 
of the line was tied up — was the first information, or even 
intimation, received by the company of the contemplated 
strike. 

"Believing that friendly conferences between employer 
and employes, for the purpose of adjusting differences, are 
desirable, and that to avert a strike, disastrous alike to the 
company and the men, and in its effects greatly injurious 
to the public, arbitration in this case might be resorted to, 
the following telegram was sent at 5;16 p. m. to the divi- 
sion superintendent: 

/?. M, Ridgway. Salida : Denveb, Colo., October 15, 1892. 

I shall be glad to confer with any committee of our employes for 
the adjustment of any grievances; and if we can not agree, am will- 
ing to arbitrate matters of difference. In the meantime, the men 
should return to and remain at work pending the adjustment, either 
by conference or by arbitration. The company has always treated 
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its employes liberally and justly, and the present strike, almost with- 
out notice, will not be sustained by railway employes generally, or 
the public. Give a copy of this message to the committee. 

N. W. Sample. 

* ' To this, the following reply was received by the division 
superintendent, and immediately transmitted by telegraph 
to the general superintendent: 

N. W, Sample, Denver : SalIDA, October 15, 1892. 

Following report from the committee received. 

R M. RiDGWAY. 

. af. Ridgway, Salida: Salida, October 15, 1892. 

We, the employes of Second and Third divisions, instruct our committee to 
inform you that we will not accei)t Mr. Sample's terms, and that we will remain 
out until a settlement is made amicable to ourselves. 

Employes Tbain and Mottve-Powee Depabtments, 
Second and Third Divisions. 



STATEMENT OF THE EMPLOYES. 

The following statement was given to the public by 
J. B. Bidwell, chairman of the employ6s on strike, Octo- 
ber 17th : 

"The origin of the strike lies in the occurrences at 
Mintum on August 24th, but the facts of the first trouble 
are not as has been given to the public in Denver. The 
bulletin forbidding the trainmen to take lunch was posted 
that morning, and William Gordon was the first man out. 
The second man was also a Gordon — George Gordon. 
When William Gordon was due to leave Mintum he re- 
quested that the bulletin should be taken down, because 
he did not wish to violate any bulletin. He assured the 
trainmaster he was first out and no man would run 
around him. This bulletin had no signature. A bulletin 
is always signed by order of *R. M. R., Supt.,' or whoever 
may be issuing it. This bulletin had no signature, but 
was signed 'Supt.' There is no other bulletin in our reg- 
ister that has not the signature of the man issuing it. 

"The trainmaster notified the superintendent at Salida, 
and within five minutes the bulletin was recalled, by the 
superintendent's orders; and the train left on time, and 
arrived at Grand Junction on time. The train was not 
delayed. Another bulletin was issued, signed ' K. M. Kidg- 
way, superintendent,' rescinding the bulletin in dispute. 

"George Gordon states that William Gordon never used 
the words attributed to him — ' that no fireman could fire a 
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hog from Grand Junction to Mintum for him without 
something to eat on the road, and that he didn't care a 

if he never worked another minute.' He did say that 

he would not ask any fireman to fire that run without some- 
thing to eat; but did not say that he would not allow any- 
one to do so. George Gordon is no relative of William 
Gordon. 

" The statement, as heretofore made, regarding the time 
which trains lay at Glenwood, is a mistake. Glenwood and 
West Glenwood are one and the same. The time of train 
61 gave its arriving time at 12:20 and its leaving time at 
1:10, making fifty minutes of *dead time' at that station, 
instead of the arriving and departing time at West Glen- 
wood, which is fifteen minutes. The train arrives at 
Glenwood at 12:20, and the engine is cut oflf and side- 
tracked, while a switch engine handles the train, cuts out 
the Aspen cars and brings it back again, when the engine 
is again attached, and leaves at 1:10. 

"There has never been any loss of time on any train 
because of the trainmen stopping at Glenwood to eat. 
Between Mintum and Grand Junction, two hours and a 
half can be made up above the running time of this train, 
without exceeding the speed allowed extra trains. 

"Our contract with the railroad company requires an 
official investigation, in all cases of suspension, within three 
to five days. This oflfense occurred in August. William 
Gordon was not suspended for it until October 2d, and the 
hearing was held at Salida on the 3d. The contract says: 
'No engineer shall be dismissed from the service of the 
company for cause unless his case has first been properly 
investigated by the executive committee of officers, nor 
until such engineer has had a full hearing before said com- 
mittee. The said executive committee of officers shall be 
composed of the general superintendent, the assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, the superintendent of motive power 
and of engines, and one engineer, to be selected by the other 
members; and the decision of this committee, or a majority 
of them, in all such cases shall be final between the engi- 
neers and the railroad company.' 

"This would require the committee to be Messrs. Sam- 
ple, Burns, Wilson, and one engineer. The committee 
before whom the hearing was actually had was composed 
of Messrs. Ridgway, Jones, J. E. Barnes, G. H. Barnes, 
and Baker, the latter an engineer. Mr. Baker was, there- 
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fore, the only one on the committee who had any business 
there; and the investigation was not legal or according to 
our contract with the company. 

" Whenever a committee has gone to Denver, the offi- 
cials have left the city and avoided meeting them, when- 
ever possible. We have maintained this strike solely 
because we have asked for justice at the hands of the rail- 
road company, and it has been refused. We are protecting 
the railroad property, and have men on guard in the yarcfi 
and at the company's buildings, all hours of the day and 
night. We are caring for the passengers in need, who 
are compelled to stay here because of the strike. We are 
and always have been ready to move the mail cars, and 
thus accommodate the public. We are permitting the 
Midland to exchange the Rio Grande tickets that come 
on from the west, lor Midland tickets, with the under- 
standing and agreement that the Rio Grande derives no 
revenue from that ticket; this arrangement having been 
effected through Chief Clerk Bronson, of the Midland. 

"The conduct of the men, as far as our organization 
has them in charge, has been without reproach. No incen- 
diary, no conduct unbecoming a gentleman, has occurred. 
We are in this strike on our merits — on the justice of our 
position — and by that means alone we intend to win. 

"J. B. BiDWELL, Chairman:' 



Upon the evening of October 15th, a dispatch was re- 
ceived from the committee of trainmen at Salida, inviting 
the president to a conference. The dispatch and the reply 
were as follows: 

E. T. Jeffery, Denver, CoUyrado: Salida, Colo., Oct. 15, 1892. 

If you wish to settle the difficulty of the train and enginemen of 
the Second and Third divisions of the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, come to Salida at once. Answer at once. 

John Carothers, 
C. C. Ware, 
J. G. Baker, 
G. E. Cohen, 

J. R. DOUGHER, 

Committee, 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 15, 1892—8:40 p. m. 

John Carothera, C. C. Ware^ J. G. Baker, O. E. Cohen, J. E, Dougher, Salida : 

I received your telegram at 7:15 this p. m., and while I am ex- 
tremely anxious to have cordial relations between the company and 
its employes, and am ready nearly always to sacrafice my personal 
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welfare to secure this result, yet I can not now leave Denver, for the 
reason that I am not well and am very much fatigued from the great 
amount of traveling I have done in the last four weeks and the 
anxiety caused by a recent death in the family. It will give me 
pleasure to confer with you here, if agreeable. I returned at 7 this 
A. M. from New York, after an absence of two weeks. 

E. T. Jeppeby. 

The strikers called a meeting to discuss the reply, upon 
October 16th, and the advisability of accepting an offer of 
the company to send a special train to Salida for the pur- 
pose of bringing a grievance committee to Denver to confer 
with President Jeffery, vras discussed. Opinion among 
the strikers was divided, and the result was that nothing 
was accomplished upon the second day of the strike. 

The result was a continuation of the tie-up over Sun- 
day, which extended over 800 miles of track, including 
both broad and narrow gauge, of the Second and Third 
divisions and shutting off all travel between Salida and 
Grand Junction. 

Governor Markham and staff, of California, en route to 
the Columbian dedicatory exercises at Chicago, was side- 
tracked at Grand Junction and unable to proceed further 
eastward. The strikers, however, volunteered to run his 
coaches through to Denver. The Governor and party were 
finally brought to Denver over the Colorado Midland, and 
further delay was thus averted. 

Upon October 18th, Superintendent Sample received a 
telegram from a committee of the employes on strike, stat- 
ing that they would declare the strike off and resume their 
former positions, pending arbitration of existing dijEcul- 
ties, in accordance with previous request of Mr. Sample. 
This offer was accepted, and traJEc was resumed on the 
18th. The strike was declared off and matters at once 
assumed adjustment. A conference was held at Salida, 
and later at Denver, between representatives of both sides 
interested, and the result was an amicable settlement. 

Engineer Gordon was retained in the service of the 
company, and thus ended one of the largest strikes of the 
year. 



APPENDIX. 



Labor Laws of Colorado. 
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Labor Laws of Colorado. 



In accordance with request of a large number of wage- 
earners, an appendix, containing a compilation of the 
labor laws of Colorado, is herewith presented. 

BLACKLISTING. 



AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE BLACKLISTING OR PUBLISHING OP EM- 
PLOYES WHEN THEY SHALL HAVE BEEN DISCHARGED, AND FIXING 
THE PUNISHMENT OP THE SAME. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That no corporation, company or individual 
shall blacklist, or publish, or cause to be blacklisted or 
published, any employ^, mechanic or laborer, discharged 
by such corporation, company or individual, with the 
intent and for the purpose of preventing such employ^, 
mechanic or laborer from engaging in or securing similar 
or other employment from any other corporation, company 
or individual. 

Sec. 2. If any oflScer or agent of any corporation, com- 
pany or individual, or other person, shall blacklist, or 
publish, or cause to b| blacklisted or published, any em- 
ploy6, mechanic, or laborer, discharged by such corporation, 
company or individual, with the intent and for the pur- 
pose of preventing such employ^, mechanic or laborer 
from engaging in or securing similar or other employment, 
from any other corporation, company or individual; or 
shall in any manner conspire or contrive by correspond- 
ence, or otherwise, to prevent such discharged employ^ 
from securing employment, he shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not less than fifty (50) nor more than two hundred and 
fifty (250) dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not 
less than thirty, nor more than ninety days, or both. 

Approved April 2, 1887. 
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WORKINGMEN'S PRIVIIxEGES ON ELECTION DAY. 



PORTION OF AN ACT IN RELATION TO ELECTIONS, APPROVED ICARCH 36, 



Section 38. Any person entitled to vote at a general 
election held within this State, shall, on the day of such 
election, be entitled to absent himself away from any ser- 
vice or employment in which he is then engaged or 
employed for a period of two hours between the time of 
opening and the time of closing the polls, and any such 
absence shall not be sufficient reason for the discharge of 
any such person from such service or employment, and 
such voter shall not, because of so absenting himself, be 
liable to any penalty, nor shall any deduction be made on 
account of such absence from his usual salary or wages, 
(except when such employ^ is employed and paid by the 
hour.) Provided, however. That application shall be made 
for such leave of absence prior to the day of election. The 
employer may specify the hours during which such em- 
ploy6 may absent himself as aforesaid. Any person or 
corporation who shall refuse to his or its employ^ the 
privilege hereby conferred, or who shall subject an employ^ 
to a penalty or reduction of wages because of the exercise 
of such privilege, or who shall directly or indirectly, vio- 
late the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 



(General Statutes.) 

Section 1030. Whenever any person shall die from 
any injury resulting from, or occasioned by, the negli- 
gence, unskillf ulness or criminal intent of any officer, agent, 
servant or employ^, whilst running, conducting or manag- 
ing any locomotive, car, or train of cars, or of any driver 
of any coach, or other public conveyance, whilst in charge 
of the same as a driver, and when any passenger shall die 
from any injury resulting from, or occasioned by, any de- 
fect or insufficiency in any railroad, or any part thereof, or 
in any locomotive, or car, or in any stage coach, or other 
public conveyance, the corporation, individual or indi- 
viduals in whose employ any such officer, agent, servant, 
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employ 6, master, pilot, engineer or driver shall be at the 
time such injury is committed, or who owns any such rail- 
road, locomotive, car, stage coach, or other public convey- 
ance at the time any such injury is received, and resulting 
from or occasioned by defect or insufficiency abDve de- 
scribed, shall forfeit and pay for every person and passen- 
ger so injured the sum of not exceeding five thousand 
(5,000) dollars, and not less than three thousand (3,000) 
dollars, which may be sued for and recovered. 

Approved March 7, 1877. 



CONSPIRACY. 



AN ACT TO MODIFY THE LAW RELATING TO CONSPIRACY. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. It shall not be unlawful for any two or 
more persons to unite or combine, or agree in any manner, 
to advise or encourage, by peaceable means, any person 
or persons to enter into any combination in relation to 
entering into or remaining in the employment of any per- 
son, persons or corporation, or in relation to the amount of 
wages or compensation to be paid for labor, or for the pur- 
pose of regulating the hours of labor, or for the procuring 
of fair and just treatment from employers, or for the pur- 
pose of aiding and protecting their welfare and interests 
in any other manner not in violation of the Constitution 
of this State or the laws made in pursuance thereof; Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not be so construed as to permit 
two or more persons, by threats of either bodily or finan- 
cial injury, or by any display of force, to prevent or 
intimidate any other person from continuing in such em- 
ployment as he may see fit, or to boycott or intimidate any 
employer of labor. 

Approved April 19, 1889. 
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EXEMPTION OF WAGES. 



AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION ONE (1) OP AN ACT ENTITLED "AN ACT TO 
EXEMPT CEBTAIN WAGES AND EABNINOS OF DEBTORS FBOM LETT 
AND ATTACHMENT FOB DEBT/' APPBOYED MABGH 2B, 1866. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That section one (1) of an act entitled 
"An act to exempt certain wages and earnings of debtors 
from levy and attachment for debt," approved March 28, 
1885, be amended so as to read as follows, to wit: Sec. 1. 
There shall be exempt from levy under execution or at- 
tachment or garnishment fifty per cent, of the wages or 
earnings of any debtor earned during the thirty days next 
preceding such levy under execution, attachment or gar- 
nishment of the same; Provided, That in no case shall 
\ the amount so exempted be less than thirty dollars; Pro- 

vided, further, Such debtor shall at the time of such levy 
under execution, attachment or garnishment be the head 
of a family, or the wife of the head of a family, and such 
family is dependent in whole or in part upon such wages 
or earnings for support; Provided, further, That no debts 
incurred prior to March 28, 1885, shall be affected thereby. 

Approved March 19, 1889. 



CONTRACTS WITH EMPLOYES, RELEASING FROM NEG- 
LIGENCE, VOID. 



( State Constitution, Article XV, Section 15.) 

Section 15. It shall be unlawful for any person, com- 
pany or corporation to require of its servants or employes, 
as a condition of their employment, or otherwise, any con- 
tract or agreement whereby such person, company or cor- 
poration shall be released or discharged from liability or 
responsibility on account of personal injuries received by 
such servants or employes while in the service of such per- 
son, company or corporation, or the agents or employes 
thereof, and such contracts shall be absolutely null and 
void. 
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LABOR DAY. 



AN ACT DESIGNATING THE FIRST MONDAY IN SEPTEMBER OP EACH 
YEAR AS A PUBLIC HOLIDAY, TO BE KNOWN AS "LABOR DAY." 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. The first Monday in September of the pres- 
ent year. of our Lord, and each year thereafter, is hereby 
declared a public holiday, to be known as "Labor Day," 
and the same shall be recognized, classed and treated as 
other holidays under the laws of this State. 

Approved March 15, 1887. 



SEATS FOR FEMALES. 



AN ACT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF FEMALES EM- 
PLOYED IN MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL, OR MERCANTILE ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. Every person, corporation, or company em- 
ploying females, in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishments in this State, shall provide suit- 
able seats for the use of the females so employed, and shall 
permit the use of such seats by them when they are not 
necessarily engaged in the active duties for which they are 
employed. 

Sec. 2. Any person, corporation, or company violating 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be punished by fine 
of not less than ten dollars, nor more than thirty dollars, 
for each offense. 

Sec. 3. In the opinion of the General Assembly, an em- 
ergency exists; therefore, this act shall take effect on and 
after its passage. 

Approved April 2, 1887. 
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CONVICT LABOR 



AN ACT TO BEOITLATE THE LABOB OF THE CONVICTS OF THE PENITEN- 
TIARY OF THE STATE, APPBOVED FEBBUABY 11, 1883. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That no labor shall be performed by the 
convicts of the Colorado State Penitentiary, off of the 
grounds belonging to said penitentiary, except such as 
may be incident to the business and management of the 
penitentiary; Provided, That this act shall not be con- 
strued to affect any existing contract. 



AN ACT TO AMEND 'SECTION ONE OF AN ACT ENTITLED "AN ACT CON- 
CEBNING CONVICT LABOB AND THE PBODUCT OF CONVICT LABOB," 
APPBOVED APBIL 2, 1887. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That Section 1 of an act entitled "An 
act concerning convict labor and the product of con- 
vict labor," approved April 2, 1887, be and the same is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: Sec. 1. It shall 
be unlawful for the State of Colorado, its officers or rep- 
resentatives, to hire out the persons now confined, or who 
may hereafter be confined, as convicts in any penitentiary 
or prison that now is or hereafter may be established in 
the State of Colorado for the confinement of persons con- 
victed of crimes or misdemeanors, to perform labor of any 
kind or description whatsoever outside of the prison walls 
or grounds owned or leased by the State of Colorado in 
the vicinity of such penitentiary or prison; that such con- 
victs shall not be hired out to perform labor of any de- 
scription, for pay or gain of any description, nor shall 
their services be given free to any person or class, or asso- 
ciation of persons, beyond the limits hereinbefore described, 
under penalty hereinafter provided; Provided, That said 
board of penitentiary commissioners shall not hire out 
any convict for the purpose of carrying on an industry 
that comes in competition with free labor in the State of 
Colorado; And, provided further. That all labor shall be 
done under the supervision of the said board and the 
warden of the penitentiary. 
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Sec. 2. In the opinion of the General Assembly an 
emergency exists; therefore, this act shall take effect and 
be enforced from and after its passage. 

Approved April 19, 1889. 



ARBITRATION. 



( state Constitution, Article XYIII, Section 3.) 

It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to pass 
such laws as may be necessary and proper to decide differ- 
ences by arbitrators, to be appointed by mutual agreement 
of the parties to any controversy, who may choose that 
mode of adjustment. The powers and duties of such arbi- 
trators shall be' as prescribed by law. 



( Laws of 1887, page 65, Section 9 of an act to establish and support a Bureau of 

Labor Statistics.) 

Section 9. If any difference shall arise between any 
corporation or person, employing twenty-five or more em- 
ployes, threatening to re'sult, or resulting, in a strike on 
the part of such employes, or a lockout on the part of such 
employer, it shall be the duty of the commissioner, when 
requested to do so by fifteen or more of said employes, or 
by the employers, to visit the place of such disturbance, 
and diligently seek to mediate between such employer and 
employes. 



APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL OFFICERS. 



AN ACT PROHIBITING THE APPOINTMENT OP NON-RESIDENTS AS SPE- 
CIAL OFFICERS, AND PROVIDING PENALTIES FOR THE VIOLATION 
THEREOF. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That no sheriff, mayor of a city or other 
person authorized by law to appoint special deputy sheriffs, 
special constables, marshals, policemen or other peace offi- 
cers in the State to preserve the public peace, and prevent or 
quell public disturbances, shall hereafter appoint as such 
special deputy sheriflf, special constable, marshal, policeman 
or other peace officer, any person who shall not be at the tinje 

u ■ ' - : : " 



/ 
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of such appointment a bona fide resident of the State of 
Colorado, and no person shall assume or exercise the 
functions, powers, duties or privileges incident and belong- 
ing to the office of special deputy sheriff, special constable, 
marshal, policeman or other peace officer without having 
first received his appointment in writing, from the law- 
fully constituted authorities of the State. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall be appointed under the 
provisions of this act, as a special deputy sheriff, special 
constable, policeman, or other peace officer, shall, before 
entering upon the duties of his office, make affidavit before 
an officer competent to administer oaths, that he is a bona 
fide citizen of and has resided in the State for two months 
next preceding his appointment. 

Sec. 3. That any person or persons who shall in this 
State, without due authority, exercise or attempt to exer- 
cise the functions of, or hold himself or themselves out to 
any one as a deputy siieriflf, constable, marshal, policeman 
or other peace officer, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, on conviction thereof, shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to imprisonment not to exceed one 
year, or a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars, or both; 
Provided, The provisions of Sections 1 and 2 of this act 
shall not apply to officers appointed to aid a posse comitatus 
or for a single service occupying a day or less, or in cases 
of extreme emergency. 

Approved April 6th, 1891. 



TRADE-MARKS AND UNION LABELS. 



AN ACT TO CONPER EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO THE USE OF LABELS AND 
TRADE-MARKS, AND PROVIDE FOR THE RECORDING OF THE SAME; 
AND TO PROVIDE A REMEDY FOR THE VIOLATION OP SUCH 
rights; and a penalty for the unlawful USE OF LABELS 
AND trade-marks; and to repeal ALL ACTS OR PARTS OF ACTS 
INCONSISTENT HEREWITH. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. Any person, corporation, firm or association 
of persons, organized for the promotion of the common 
welfare of its members, and the members of its order or 
society, in the manufacture or sale of any goods, wares or 
merchandise may adopt and use a label or trade-mark to 
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indicate either the origin or ownership, or both the origin 
and ownership, of the goods, wares or merchandise, manu- 
factured, sold or offered for sale within the State, by any 
such person, corporation, firm, or the members of such 
association, order or society having a common interest in 
promoting the manufacture or sale of such goods, wares 
or merchandise; and any such person, corporation or firm, 
and each and every member of such association, order 
or society, shall have and be protected in the exclusive 
use of such label or trade-mark, adopted and used for the 
purpose aforesaid, on compliance with the following re- 
quirements: 

First — Such person, corporation, firm or association, 
shall cause to be filed in the office of the secretary of 
state, a facsimile of such label or trade-mark, accompanied 
with a written statement, under oath, by such person, or 
the principal officer of such corporation or association, 
or some member of such firm, to the effect that the 
person, corporation, firm or association, in behalf of its 
members and the members of its order or society, claiming 
protection in the use of such label or trade-mark, is en- 
titled to the exclusive use of the same; and in case of an 
association organized for promoting the welfare of its 
members, and the members of its order or society, as 
aforesaid, then a general description shall be given of the 
class of persons for whom the protection is sought, suffi- 
cient to identify them, which may include all members of 
the order or society of which the particular association 
claiming the protection is a branch; and it must klso 
appear in such statement, that no other person, corpora- 
tion, firm or association, has the right to use such label or 
trade-mark, either in the identical form presented, or in 
any such near resemblance thereto as would be likely to de- 
ceive the public; and also the principal place of business of 
such person, corporation or firm, and the name and location 
and purpose of such organized association, and also the 
class of goods, wares or merchandise to which such label 
or trade-mark is to be applied; Provided, The secretary 
of state shall not file for record in his office any label or 
trade-mark, which is identical with any previously filed in 
his office, nor of such near resemblance to any such pre- 
viously filed in his office, as to be likely to deceive the 
public; And provided, also, That no exclusive rights shall 
be acquired under this act, to the use of the proper name 
of any article, or matter of mere description of the 
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quality, value or condition of the article manufactured or 
sold; nor to the real name of the manufacturer of the 
article, as against another person of the same name, nor 
to the geogiaphical name of the locality where the same 
is manufactured, as against another manufacturer in the 
same locality. 

Second — The payment to the secretary of state of a fee 
of $5.00 for filing and enteri^g a description of the same 
upon the books of his office, 

Sec 2. It shall be the duty of the secretary of state to 
keep in his office, free to the inspection of the public, all 
claims filed under this act, with the date of filing in- 
dorsed thereon by him, and a book showing the date of 
filing, a brief description of the label or trade-mark, and 
reference to the book and page, or place where the same 
may be found, together with the proper index of the same. 
And the original label or trade-mark, and the accompany- 
ing statement so filed in his office and indorsed by him, 
shall be considered a part of the records of his office. And 
a certified copy of any such record by the secretary of 
state shall be evidence in all courts of the making and 
filing thereof, and of its contents as therein stated; for 
which he shall be entitled to charge the sum of $5.00 and 
such additional sum as he may be necessarily compelled to 
expend in producing a certified copy of such record. 

Sec. 3. Any person who unlawfully uses any such label 
or trade-mark, or any label or trade-mark in such near 
resemblance thereto as to be likely to deceive the 
public, shall be liable in damages to any such person, 
corporation, firm or association acting in behalf of its 
members and the members of its order or society, hav- 
ing the exclusive right to the use thereof under this act; 
and in every such case the plaintiflP may in the same 
action have relief by injunction as provided by law, 
against a future or continued violation of his rights by the 
defendant; if it be made to appear to such court or judge 
that the giving of notice would seriously impair the plain- 
tiff's rights, may have a temporary writ of injunction, which 
the defendant may at any time thereafter move to dissolve 
as in other cases when issued without previous notice^ 
And in case the plaintiff is successful in maintaining his 
action either for damages or permanent relief by injunc-. 
tion, or for nominal damages only, he shall be entitled to 
recover a reasonable attorney's fee, to be taxed by the 
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court as part of his costs; Provided, That in case where 
such organized association of persons has filed in the office 
of the secretary of state, a claim for the exclusive right to 
the use of a label or trade-mark, as herein provided, it 
shall be lawful for the trustees or directors of such associa- 
tion in its own proper name, to bring any suit herein 
provided for, for the use and benefit of such association, 
without joining therewith the name of any other of its 
members, and on the trial of such action, if it shall be 
proven that such action is brought in behalf of its mem- 
bers, and the members of its order or society, such damage 
may be recqvered as may have accrued to each and every 
member of said association, order or society; and in case 
the defendant in such action shall recover judgment against 
the plaintiflF for damages or costs, the said defendant may, 
on petition, have a writ of scire facias against any or all 
the members of such association in whose name the suit is 
brought, at the time of commencing said action, to show 
cause why said judgment should not be entered aginst 
them. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons, 
corporation, firm or association, to use any label or trade- 
mark, the exclusive use of which is secured by this act to 
any other person or persons, corporation, firm or associa- 
tion; or any other label or trade-mark in such near re- 
semblance thereto as would be likely tp deceive the public; 
and any person who shall knowingly and unlawfully use 
any such label or trade-mark, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding three hundred dollars nor less than 
twenty-five dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days nor less than ten days, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed; Provided, That this act shall not be 
construed as impairing any rights heretofore accrued nor 
as affecting the remedies therefor, heretofore existing* 

Sec. 6. Justices of the peace shall have jurisdiction of 
all offenses under the provisions under this act, saving to 
any party defendant the right to be tried by a jury, as in 
other criminal cases before such justices now provided for 
by law; and also the right to appeal in manner and form 
as by law now or hereafter to be provided for by law in 
criminal cases before such justices. 
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Sec. 7. In the opinion of the General Assembly an em- 
ergency exists, and this act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 26th, 1891. 



ANTI-CHILD LABOR 



AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN, UNDER POUR- 
TEEN YEARS OP AGE, POR CERTAIN WORK. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. That any person who shall take, receive, 
hire or employ, any children under fourteen years of age 
in any underground works, or mine, or in any smelter, mill 
or factory, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof before any justice of the peace or court of 
record, shall be fined not less than ten dollars nor more 
than fifty dollars for each oflfense; Provided, That a jury 
on the trial qf any such case, before a justice of the peace, 
shall be called and empaneled as in the case of assault and 
battery, and that the jury in such cases shall designate 
the amount of the fine in their verdict. 

Sec. 2. That whenever any person shall, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, make oath or affirm that the affiant be- 
lieves that this act has been or is being violated, naming 
the person charged with such violation, such justice shall 
forthwith issue a warrant to a constable, or other author- 
ized officer, and such officer shall arrest the person or per- 
sons so charged and bring him or them before the justice 
issuing such warrant for a hearing. And it shall be the 
duty of all constables and policemen to aid in the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 3. That in default of the payment of the fine or 
penalty imposed under any of the provisions of this act, 
it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace or court of 
record, before whom any person may be convicted of a 
violation of any of the provisions of this act, to commit 
such person to the county jail, there to remain for not less 
than twenty days nor more than ninety days. 

Approved March 7, 1887. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. 



For legislative enactment of 1891, on this subject, see 
Part XIII. of this report, entitled ''Employment Agents." 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



AN ACT TO SECURE TO CHILDREN THE BENEFIT OF ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any person, 
persons or corporation to employ any child under the age 
of fourteen years to labor in any business whatever during 
the school hours of any school day of the school term of 
the public school, in the school district where such child 
is, unless such child' shall have attended some public or 
private day school, where instruction was given by a 
teacher qualified to instruct in those branches required to 
be taught in the public school of the State of Colorado, or 
shall have been regularly instructed at home in said 
branches by some person qualified to instruct in the same, 
at least twelve weeks in each year, eight weeks at least of 
which shall be consecutive, and shall, at the time of such 
employment, deliver to the employer a certificate in writ- 
ing, signed l3y the teacher, certifying to such attendance 
or instruction; and any person, persons or corporation 
who shall employ any child contrary to the provisions of 
this section shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and fined in a sum not less than twenty-five 
(25) dollars or [nor] more than fifty (50) dollars. And 
all fines so collected shall be paid into the county treasury, 
and placed to the credit of the school district in which the 
oflPense occurs. 

Sec. 2. Every parent, or guardian, or other person in 
the State of Colorado having control of any child or chil- 
dren between the ages of eight (8) and fourteen (14) shall 
be required to send such child or children to a public 
school, or private school taught by a competent instructor, 
for a period of at least twelve (12) weeks in each year, at 
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least eight weeks of which time shall be consecutive, unless 
such child or children are excused from such attendance 
by the board of the school district in which such parent, 
guardian or person having control resides, upon its being 
shown to their satisfaction that such child's bodily or men- 
tal condition has been such as to prevent attendance at 
school, or application to study, for the period required; 
Provided, That such parent or guardian is not able, by 
reason of poverty, to properly clothe any such child, it shall 
be the duty of the school board of the proper district, upon 
the fact being shown to their satisfaction, to furnish the 
necessary clothing and pay for the same out of the school 
fund of such district, by warrant drawn as in other cases; 
or that such child or children • are taught at home such 
branches as are usually taught in the public schools, sub- 
ject to the same examination as other pupils of the district 
in which the child resides; or that there is no school taught 
within two miles by the nearest traveled road. 

Sec. 3. Any parent, guardian or other person failing to 
comply with the provisions of section two of this act shall, 
upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
fined in a sum not less than five nor more than twenty-five 
dollars for each oflFense; and all fines so collected shall be 
paid into the county treasury and placed to the credit of 
the school district in which the oflfense occurs. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of any school director of 
the district to inquire into all cases of neglect of the duty 
prescribed in this act, and ascertain from the person neg- 
lecting, the reason, if any, therefor; and he shall forthwith 
proceed to secure the prosecution of any offense occurring 
under this act; and any director neglecting to secure such 
prosecution for such offense within ten days after a written 
notice has been served on him by anv tax-payer in said 
district, unless the person so complained of shall be excused 
by the district board of education for the reasons herein- 
before stated, shall, upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be fined in a sum not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars; and such fine, when collected, shall 
be paid into the county treasury and placed to the credit 
of the school district in which the offense occurs. All 
actions for offenses committed under this act shall be 
prosecuted for and in the name of the State of Colorado. 

Sec. 5. That upon the trial of any offense as charged 
herein, before any court of competent jurisdiction, if it 
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shall be determined that such prosecution was malicious, 
then the costs in such case shall be adjudged against the 
complainant, and collected as fines in other cases. 

Sec. 6. Two weeks' attendance at half-time or night 
school shall be considered within the meaning of the 
article equivalent to an attendance of one week at a day 
school. 

Approved April 18, 1889. 



MECHANICS' LIENS. 



AN ACT TO SECURE LIENS TO MECHANICS AND OTHERS, AND TO RE- 
PEAL ALL OTHER ACTS IN RELATION THERETO, AS AMENDED 1889. 
(IN EFFECT JULY 18, 1889.) 



Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. Whoever shall do any work, or furnish any 
material by contract, express or implied, with the owner of 
any land, his agent or trustee, for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, alteration or repair of any building, or other structure 
upon such land, or in making any other improvements, or 
in doing any other work upon such lands stated in the fol- 
lowing sections, shall have a lien upon such land, building, 
structure, or other improvement for the amount and value 
of the work so done or materials so furnished to the extent 
of the interest or claim of such owner thereto at the time of 
the commencement to do such work or to furnish such ma- 
terials, said lien shall likewise attach to another or greater 
interest in any of such property acquired by such owner al^ 
any time subsequently to such commencement to do work, 
or to furnish materials, and before the establishment of said 
lien by process of law. For the purpose of this act, the 
term "work" shall be deemed to include labor of every kind, 
whether skilled or unskilled, and for said purposes, except 
when otherwise indicated, by any person having an assign- 
able, transferable or conveyable interest or claim in or to 
any land, building, structure or other property mentioned 
in this act, shall be deemed an owner. Any person render- 
ing personal services, for wages or otherwise, or by the use 
of machinery, teams, or otherwise, shall be deemed a con- 
tractor, or fiub-contractor of either degree, as the case may 
be, as well as any person doing work by the job or piece. 
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Sec. 2. Whoever shall do work, or furnish materials by 
contract, express or implied, with the principal contractor 
mentioned in the preceding section, to any amount, for 
any of the purposes mentioned in the preceding section, 
shall be deemed a sub-contractor in the first degree, and 
shall have a lien upon any and all property in like manner as 
said contractor. 

Sec. 3. Whoever shall do work or furnish materials by 
contract, express or implied, with a sub-contractor in the 
first degree, to any amount, for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in Section 1 of this act, shall be deemed a sub- 
contractor in the second degree, and shall have a lien upon 
any or all such property in like manner as said principal 
contractor. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the three preceding sections 
shall be limited in their application to the kinds of prop- 
erty indicated in the following sections of this act, and 
any party claiming a lien, to secure the benefits of this act, 
must comply with the provisions thereof. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall apply to all 
persons who shall do work or furnish material for the con- 
struction, enlargement, alteration or repair of any building 
or other structure upon any building lot or lots in any city, 
or incorporated town, or for any other improvement of such 
lot or lots as such, and to all persons who shall do work, 
or furnish materials, as aforesaid, for the construction, en- 
largement, alteration or repair of any building upon land 
not within such city or town. 

Sec. 6 The provisions of this act shall apply to all 

persons who shall do work or furnish materials for the con- 

^struction, extension, enlargement, alteration or repair of 

* any railroad, tramway, wagon road, toll road, canal, bridge, 

wharf, water ditch, flume, aqueduct or reservoir. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall apply to all per- 
sons who shall do work or furnish materials for the working, 
preservation or development of any mine, lode, mining 
claim or deposit yielding metals or minerals of any kind, 
or for the working, preservation or development of any 
such mine, lode or deposit, in search of such metals or 
minerals; and to all persons who shall do work or furnish 
materials upon any shaft, tunnel, incline, adit, drift or other 
excavation, designed or used for the purpose of draining 
or working any such mine, lode or deposit. Said lien shall 
attach in every case to such mine, lode and deposit, and 
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to such shaft, tunnel, incline, adit, drift or other exca- 
vation, though such shaft, tunnel, incline, adit, drift or other 
excavation be not within the limits of such mine, lode or 
deposit; Provided, That when two or more such mines, 
lodes or deposits, owned or claimed by the same person or 
persons, shall be worked through a common shaft, tunnel, 
flacline, adit, drift or other excavation, then all the mines, 
lodes or deposits so worked shall, for the purposes of» this 
act, be deemed one mine. When any mine is worked by a 
lessee, or lessees, or by any person holding the same under 
an option to purchase such mine or mining claim from the 
owner thereof, such lien shall attach the same as in other 
cases, unless the owner of such mining property shall cause 
to be filed for record in the recorder's oflSce of the county 
wherein such mine is situate, and before the commence- 
ment of work under the lease, or option, a notice that the 
said mine, or mining property is being worked under lease 
or agreement to purchase; Provided, however,Th^t it shall 
be competent, upon the trial, for the enforcement of any 
such lien, for the owner to show that the person working in 
such leased mine, or upon leased mining property, had actual 
notice that said mine, or mining property, was being so 
worked; Provided, further, A like notice to contain the 
name, or names, of the lessee, or person holding option, 
the name of the mine, and the time the lease or option has 
to run, shall be signed and sworn to by the lessee of the 
property; and it shall be the duty of the lessee, or option 
holder of any mine, to keep such notice posted in a con- 
spicuous place at the mine; any lessee, or option holder, 
failing to conform to this section, shall be fined in a sum 
not less than $50, nor more than $100, to be recovered in 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this act shall apply to sur- 
veyors, civil and mining engineers, doing any work of sur- 
veying or platting of any mines, mining claims, lodes or 
mineral deposits, and they shall have like lien or claim as 
other persons under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. Said lien shall also attach to rights of water 
and rights of way that may in any mannej? pertain to any 
kind of property hereinbefore specified, and to which such 
lien attaches. In case of corporations, said lien shall attach 
to all the franchises and charter privileges that may in any 
manner pertain to said specified property. 

Sec. 10. Any person wishing to avail himself of the 
provisions of this act, shall file for record, in the office of 
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the county recorder of the county wherein the property to 
be affected by the lien is situated, a statement containing: 
First, the name or names of the owner or owners of such 
property, or in case the owner or owners be not known to 
him, a statement to that effect. Second, the name of the 
person claiming the lien, the name of the person who fur- 
nished the material or performed the labor for which the 
lien is claimed, and the name of the contractor, when the 
lien IS claimed by a sub-contractor, or by the assignee of a 
sub-icontractor, or, in case the name of the contractor is 
not known to him, a statement to that effect Third, a 
description of the property to be charged with the lien 
suflSicient to identify the same. Fourth, a statement show- 
ing the total amount of the indebtedness, the credits 
thereon, if any, and the balance due such claimant. Such 
statement shall be signed and sworn to by the party claim- 
ing such lien, or by some person by him authorized, to the 
best knowledge and belief of the affiant. In case two or 
more persons claim an interest in the same lien, it shall be 
sufficient for one of such persons, or some other person, in 
their behalf, to verify such statement, and the signature of 
any such affiant to any such verification shall be a sufficient 
signing of the statement. In order to preserve a lien, for 
work performed, or materials furnished by a sub-contrac- 
tor, there must be served upon the owner of the property, 
his agent or trustee, at or before the time of filing with the 
county clerk and recorder the statement above provided 
for, a copy of such statement. If neither the owner, nor 
any agent of the owner, can be found in the county where 
the property is situated, an affidavit to that effect shall be 
filed with the aforesaid statement. 

Sec. 11. In case of the principal contractor, or any as- 
signee thereof, such statement shall be filed within ninety 
(90) days after the time when the last work shall have 
been done, or the last materials furnished by such con- 
tractor. In the case of a sub-contractor of either degree, 
or of any assignee thereof, such statement shall be filed 
within sixty (60) days after the time when the last work 
shall have been done, or the last material shall have been 
furnished by such sub-contractor. 

Sec. 12. A failure or omission to file the statement re- 
ferred to in Section 10 hereof by the contractor or sub- 
contractor in either degree, within the periods prescribed 
by Section 11, shall not defeat the lien, except against 
purchasers or incumbrancers in good faith, without notice, 
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whose rights accrued after the forty (40) or sixty (60) 
days allowed the contractors or sub-contractors, respec- 
tively, and before any claim for lien was filed, and the case 
of a sub-contractor, except, also, against any owner who 
shall have fully paid the contractor after the time for filing 
such sub-contractor's lien statement had expired. 

Seo. 13. It shall be the duty of county clerks and re- 
corders to file all statements and aflSidavits hereinbefore 
provided for, when the same are presented for filing, in a 
book to be called "Mechanics' Liens Records." From the 
date of the filing, or any such statement, all persons shall 
be deemed to have notice thereof, except that the owner, 
or owners of the property shall not be charged with the 
notice of the lien statement of a sub-contractor, or his 
assignee, unless a copy thereof was served upon such 
owner, or his agent, or an affidavit is recorded to the efiPect 
that neither such owner or his agent can be found in the 
county where the property to be charged with the lien is 
situated. 

Sec. 14. Such statements by contractors or sub-contrac- 
tors in either degree shall be addressed to the owner, or, 
when the name of the owner is not known, they shall be 
addressed thus: " To all whom it may concern." Any in- 
formality in any such statement that shall not tend to mis- 
lead, shall not aflPect the validity thereof. No incorrect 
estimate in any such statement of the amounts due, or to 
become due, or of any probable value, shall affect the va- 
lidity of any such statement, unless such incorrect estimate 
be made in bad faith. 

Sec. 15. In case such lien is claimed by a sub-contrac-» 
tor, or assignee of a sub-contractor, it shall attach and ex- 
tend to the full amount due the contractor, as provided by 
the original contract, and by any subsequent contracts re^ 
lating to the same structure, or improvement, and any pay- 
ments made by the owner to the contractor, either before 
or after making such contract, or during the erection of 
such building, or the making of such improvements, and 
during the time provided to sub-contractors in which to 
file their liens, shall be at the risk of the owner, and no 
such payments shall be set off against the claim of any 
sub-contractor, or assignee of a sub-contractor, who shall 
file his statement, for lien, and serve a copy thereof, as 
herein provided. 
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Sec. 16. Any such claim of any sub-contractor that 
shall be established under this act by the judgment or de- 
cree of court, shall, to the full amount thereof, be a valid 
set-ofip in favor of such owner, and against the contractor, 
but in no event shall claims of sub-contractors, adjudged 
to be due, as aforesaid, and costs of adjudication, be a lien 
upon the property to any greater extent than the contract 
price for the building, or other improvements, or total ia- 
debtedness of the owner to the contractor for the whole 
work. 

Sec. 17. In case the act of doing such work, or of fur- 
nishing such material, shall be continuous, said lien shall 
attach as in other cases, even though such work shall have 
been done, or materials shall have been furnished, under 
two or more contracts between the same parties. 

Seo. 18. In the case lands occupied by any such build- 
ing, structure, building lot or lots, railroad, tramway, 
wagon road, toll road, canal, bridge, wharf, water ditch, 
flume, aqueduct or reservoir, mine, mining claim, lode or 
deposit, shaft, tunnel, incline, adit, drift or other excava- 
tion, so much of such lands as may be necessary for the con- 
venient use and occupation of any such building, structure, 
or any other improvement or thing hereinbefore enumerated 
in this act, shall be subject to the liens hereinbefore pro- 
vided for. In case of a mine, mining claim or lode, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided, said lien shall attach to the 
whole thereof, or to so much thereof as said owner shall 
have an interest. In case any building shall occupy two 
or more lots, or other subdivision of land, such several lots, 
or other subdivisions of land, shall be deemed one lot for 
the purpose of this act, and the same rule shall hold in 
cases of any other such improvements that shall be prac- 
tically indivisible. Said lien shall attach to all machinery 
and other fixtures used in connection with any such lands, 
buildings or structures. When the lien is for work done, 
or material furnished for an entire structure, erection or 
improvement, such lien shall attach to the building, erec- 
tion or improvement for or upon which such work was 
done, or materials furnished, in preference to any prior 
lien or incumbrance, or mortgage upon the land upon 
which the same is erected or put, and any person enforcing 
such lien may have such building, erection or improve- 
ment sold under execution, and the purchaser at such sale 
may remove the same within thirty days after such sale. 
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Seo. 19. Any such liens shall relate back to the time 
of the commencement to do work, or to furnish materials, 
and shall have priority over any and every lien, or incum- 
brance subsequently intervening, or which may have been 
created prior thereto, but which was not then recorded, 
and of which the lienor under this act had no notice. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed as impairing 
any valid incumbrance upon any such land duly made ana 
recoMed, before such work was commenced, or the first of 
such materials were furnished. No attachment, garnish- 
ment or levy under execution upon any money due a con- 
tractor from the owner of any such property, subject to 
any such lien, shall be valid, as against such lien of a sub- 
contractor, and no such attachment, garnishment or levy 
upon any money due a sub-contractor of the first degree 
from the contractor shall be valid, as against any such lien 
of a sub-contractor in the second degree. 

Seo. 20. In every case in which the different liens are 
claimed against any property, the rank of each lien, or 
class of liens, as between the contractor and sub-contrac- 
tors, shall be declared in the decree of judgment in the 
following order named: 

First — Sub-contractors below the first degree, who 
were laborers or mechanics working by the piece, or day. 

Second — All other sub-contractors below the first de- 
gree. 

Third — Sub-contractors in the first degree. 

Fourth — The original contractors. 

Seo. 21. No lien claimed by virtue of this act shall hold 
the property longer than six months after filing the state- 
ment firstly described in Section 10, unless an action be 
commenced within that time to enforce the same. 

Seo. 22. Any number of persons claiming liens and not 
contesting the claims of each other, may join as plaintiflEs 
in the same action; and, when separate actions are com- 
menced, the court may consolidate them upon motion of 
any party, or parties in interest, or upon its own motion. 
Upon such procedure for consolidation, one case shall be 
selected with which the other cases shall be incorporated; 
and all the parties to such other cases shall be made par- 
ties defendant in said case so selected. All persons having 
claims for liens, the statements of which shall have been 
filed as aforesaid, shall be made parties to the action. 
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Those claiming liens, or [who] fail or refuse to become 
parties plaintiff, or for any reason shall not have been 
made such parties, shall be made parties defendant. Any 
party, claiming a lien, not made a party to such action, 
may, at any time before the trial of the action, or before 
the final hearing of the case by the court, be allowed to 
intervene by motion, upon cause shown, and may be made 
a party defendant on the order of the court. The court 
shall fix the time for such intervenor to plead, or otherwise 
proceed. The pleadings, or ^ther proceedings, of such in- 
tervenor thus made a party, shall be the same as though 
he had been an original party. Any such defendant, by 
way of answer, shall set forth, by cross-complaint, his 
claim and lien. Likewise such defendant may set forth in 
said answer defensive matter to any claim or lien of any 
plaintiff* or co-defendant, or otherwise deny such claim or 
lien. Any such defendant may, by his answer, set up that 
there are other persons who claim liens upon the* property 
described, naming them, and asking that they be sum- 
moned to appear and maintain th% same. Thereupon an 
amended. summons shall issue in like form as the original, 
but so modified as to make parties defendant of the per- 
sons so named in the answer, in addition to the other de- 
fendants. Said last named summons shall be served upon 
such new defendants as in other cases. The owner of the 
property to which such lien shall have attached shall be 
made party to the action. 

Seo. 23. It shall be sufficient to allege in the complaint, 
in relation to any party claiming a lien, whom it is desired 
to make a defendant, that such party claims a lien under 
this act upon the property described. 

Seo. 24. In case of the intervention of parties, or of 
the making of new parties, or of the consolidation of ac- 
tions, so that the issues are in any manner changed or in- 
creased, any party to the action shall be allowed to amend 
his pleadings, or file new pleadings, as the nature of the 
case may require. 

Seo. 25. The court my [may] proceed to hear and de- 
termine said liens and claims, or may refer the same to a 
referee to ascertain and report upon said liens and claims, 
and the amounts justly due thereon. Judgments shall be 
rendered according to the rights of the parties. The various 
rights of all the lien claimants and other parties in any 
such action shall be determined and incorporated in one 
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judgment, or decree. Each party who shall establish his 
claim under this act shall have a judgment against the 
party personally liable to him for the full amount of his 
claim so established, and shall have a lien established and 
determined in said degree upon the property to which his 
lien shall have attached to the extent hereinbefore stated. 

Sec. 26. The court shall cause said property to be sold 
in satisfaction of said lien and costs of suit, as in the case 
of foreclosure of mortgages, and any party in whose favor 
a judgment for a lien may have been rendered, may cause 
the property to be sold within the time and in the manner 
provided for sales on executions issued out of any court of 
record, and the owners and creditors shall have a right of 
redemption, as is provided in the case of sales on execution. 
And if the proceeds of such sale, after the payment of 
costs, shall not be sufficient to satisfy the whole amount of 
such liens included in the decree of sale, then such pro- 
ceeds shall be apportioned according to the rights of the 
several parties. In case the proceeds of the sale amount to 
more than the sum of said liens and all costs, then the re- 
mainder shall be paid over to the owner of said property, 
and each party whose claim is not satisfied in the manner 
hereinbefore provided shall have execution for the balance 
unsatisfied against the party personally liable, as aforesaid, 
to said party so obtaining executions. In the first instance, 
without a previous sale of said property to which such 
liens shall have attached, an execution may issue in behalf 
of any such lien claimant for the full amount of his claim 
against the party personally liable. A transcript of the 
docket of said judgment and decree may be filed with the 
recorder of the county where such property is situated; 
said judgment and decree shall become a lien upon the 
real property of each party so personally liable in favor of 
any such lien claimant holding any such judgment against 
any such party so personally liable. 

Sec. 27. The court shall divide the costs between the 
parties liable therefor, according to the justice of the case; 
but in no case shall any costs be taxed against the owner 
of any property, against which a lien is filed, except to 
the extent of the amount due the original contractor, as 
provided by Section 16 of this act. The cost of filing and 
recording said statement shall be taxed as a part of the 
costs in any action brought to enforce a lien under the 
provisions of this act. 

15 
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Sec. 28. Any party claiming a lien may assign, in 
writing, his claim and lien to any other claimant or other 
person, who shall thereupon have all rights and remedies 
of the assignor, the purpose of the enforcement of any 
such lien, by action under this act, shall be a sufficient 
consideration as to all other parties for the purposes of 
such action. Such assignment may be made before or 
after the filing of the statement mentioned in said Section 
10. Any such claimant, whether as assignee or otherwise, 
may include all of said liens he may possess, in any such 
statement, and when more than one such claim shall be 
included in one such statement, one verification thereto 
shall be sufficient. Any person may file a separate state- 
ment of two or more claims of the same class. If, on trial 
of a cause under the provisions of this act, the proceed- 
ings will not support a lien, the plaintiff or plaintiffs may 
proceed to judgment as in an action on contract, and ex- 
ecution may issue as in such cases provided, and said 
judgment shall have all the rights of a judgment in a per- 
sonal action. 

Sec. 29. When any suit shall have been brought to 
enforce a lien, under the provisions of this act, notice of 
such suit shall be served upon the contractor, as well as 
the owner of the property, in the manner provided by the 
laws of the State of Colorado; and if any contractor, 
served with such notice, shall fail or neglect to defend any 
such action at his own costs, the owner of such property 
may defend the same in his own name, and may set off all 
costs in such action against any amount due the contractor 
on the original contract price; Provided, Sub-contractors 
in either degree shall have first been fully satisfied. 

Seo. 30. The claimant of any such liens, the statement 
or statements of which have been filed as aforesaid, on the 
payment of the amount thereof, together with the costs of 
filing and recording such lien or liens, and the acknowledg- 
ment of satisfaction shall, at the request of any person 
interested in the property charged therewith, enter, or 
cause to be entered, an acknowlegment of satisfaction of 
the same of record, and if he shall neglect or refuse to do so 
within ten days after the request of any person so inter- 
ested, he shall forfeit and pay to said person the sum of 
$10.00 for every day of such neglect or refusal, to be re- 
covered in the same manner as other debts. A valid ten- 
der of such payment refused by any such claimant shall be 
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equivalent to a payment for the purpose of this section. 
Any such statement may be cancelled of record in the 
same manner as mortgages. 

Sec. 31. All acts, or parts of acts, in conflict with this 
act, are hereby repealed; Provided, That the repeal of said 
acts and parts of acts, or of any of them, shall not be con- 
strued to aflfect any right, either as to remedy or otherwise, 
nor to abate any suit, or action, or proceeding instituted 
under the laws hereby repealed. 

Approved April 18, 1889. 
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